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Hic patet ingeniis campus: certusque merenti 

Stat favor. Craupian. 
“Different minds 

Incline to different objects; one pursues 

The vast alone, the wonderful, the wild; 

Another sighs for harmony and grace 

And gentlest beauty. 

Such and so various are the tastes of men.””—Axgnsipx. 
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Manearet or Ansov, a Poem. By Miss Holford: Philadelphia, published by 
M. Carey, No. 121, Cheenut-street, and for sale by Wells & Lilly, Boston, 
1816. 12mo. p. p. 292. 


Prnnars the taste and judgment of a poet, cannot be better 
tested, or more strongly evinced, than in the choice of his sub- 
ject; and the incidents he selects, to commemorate and embel- 
lish, at once bespeak the vigour of his powers, the tendency of 
his imagination, and the success or failure of his efforts. The 
first opinion we formed of Miss Holford’s poem, from a mere 
glance at its title, was, therefvre, favourable to its excellence. 
No period of English history affords events so happily adapted 
to poetical display, as that era of civil broils and bloodshed, 
in which the unhappy but undaunted Margaret acted so he- 
roick and famous a part, in the great tragedy of Vork and 
Lancaster; when so many illustrious victims bled at the altar of 
ambition, or fell beneath the dagger of the murderer; when ha- 
tred and animosity armed one half of a kingdom against the 
other, and revenge and extermination were the sole objects of an 
vO... 111. 12 
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unrelenting and implacable warfare, between the heir of a kin 
/ 
dom, and the usurper of a crown. 


oe) 


Miss Holford commences her poem, with the battle of Hex- 
ham, 30 disastrous to the cause of Margaret, and her party; and 
from which she narrowly escapes, with her wounded son, prince 
Edward, to the cottage of a shepherd; after having been en- 
countered by a robber in the forest, who is awed by the majes- 
ty, and won by the patriotick appeal of the Queen, to abstain 
from plunder, and to bear her fainting son, to a place of refuge. 
This incident, at once romantick and real; worthy, from its won- 
derful nature to be a fiction, yet recorded in history as a fact, 
has been adopted and embellished by the poetess, with peculiar 
felicity; and constitutes one of the most brilliant passages of her 
captivating poem. It is an event, that pictures by a single dash 
of the pencil, the wonderful character of this illustrious and 
daring woman. 

The cottages to which Rudolph the robber conducts them, is 
the principal scene of action. It is here, while prince Edward 
is recovering from his wound, by the rustick skill of Geraldine, 
who is disguised as a shepherd’s boy, and of whom he becomes 
enamoured, that Margaret is made acquainted with the extent 
of her reverses: rallies her few dispersed friends; spies into the 
actions of the York party; devises the means of safety and es- 
cape; and projects a renewal of the war. Here too, the plot is 
complicated, and the narrative enlivened and diversified, by the 
beautiful episode of Sir Gerald, a knight of Brin, and a des- 
cendant of a princely house; who, being left an orphan, with his 
brother, and one sister, (Geraldine) they fall into the power of 
a guardian, who had proffered unsuccessful love to their mother; 
and who now incited by pride and revenge, applied for the royal 
warrant to hold their youth in ward, for the most foul and wick- 
ed purposes. As Geraldine advanced to the mellow charms of 
womanhood, Sir Hubert, her guardian, conceives a passion for 
her, from her sembiance to her deceased mother, and meditates 
her ruin, in the gratification of his lust. From this danger she 
is rescued by an vid domestick, who, at the hour of midnir t, con- 
veys Sir Gerald and his sister to a bark, and they ‘ w pt, by 
flight, the danger of the sea. A tempest arising, t.cir feeble 
vessel goes to tie bottom: and Sir Gerald escapes on the Eng- 
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lish coast, with an impression of his sister’s loss. He is here 
received with paternal kindness, by an old Baron. Previous to 
their flight, his brother had travelled into Spain, to fulfil a death- 
bed vow of his mother. Sir Gerald, from the influence of the 
Baron, who protects him, becomes attached to the cause of Lan- 
caster; and at length departs, to espouse their quarre!, in the 
battle of Blore-Heath: where, unknown to each other, he meets, 
engages, and kills his brother. His remorse and grief for this, 
in his opinion, unpardonable fratricide, throw a pleasing and 
deep shade of melancholy over the character of Sir Gerald; who 
only learns that his sister survived the shipwreck, upon his join- 
ing Margaret at the cottage, after the battle of Hexham, where 
he recognises Geraldine in the garb of a shepherd’s boy. The 
Prince’s love for Geraldine, is a happy and interesting inci- 
dent: but, upon the reception of Warwick’s proposal in France, 
of a marriage between his daughter and the prince, she nobly 
revokes her vows to him; and retires to a convent, Edward, by 
the force of the threats, and persuasions of Margaret, is subse- 
quently contracted to the fair Mevil; and the Lancastian party, 
joining her father’s forces in England, the disastrous battle of 
Barnet ensues, which the treachery of Clarence turns against 
Margaret. The action now becomes rapid, and the catastrophe 
sudden; for the field of Tewksbury, soon after, prostrates every 
remaining hope of the house of Lancaster; prince Edward is 
stabbed to death, by the dukes of Clarence and Gloster. and 
lords Dorset and Hastings, while the haughty soul of Margaret, 
is at last overwhelmed by accumulated calamities, and sinks be- 
neath the pressure of maternal agony. 

Of the singular beauties of this poem, in the delineation of 
character, the arrangement of incident, and the poetical spirit of 
the thought and diction, we find it difficult to speak in adequate 
praise, without an appearance of extravagance. When the 
prince swoons in the forest, from loss of blood and fatigue, and 


Margaret watches over him; the approach, and conversion of the 
robber, are finely imagined, and painted with unrivalled effect: 


XXXVIT. 


“See, from the covert of the wood, 
A grim, gaunt ruffian form advance! 
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Close by the unconscious Queen he stood, 
Like prowling beast in wait for blood, 
Watching his prey with hungry glance! 
Rude harness, such as outlaws wear, 
And desperate men who roam the waste, 
(Children of havock and despair,) 

His sinewy limbs encas’d: 

On his hard brows, by toil embrownq, 
A cap of rusty iron frown’d; 

The shaggy mass of raven hair, 

Eye, rolling wild with reddening glare, 
The lurking watch, the weapon fell, 


Hard heid, and often rais’d, the ruthless purpose tell. 


XXXVIII. 
While Margaret felt beneath her grasp 
Returning life’s tumultuous gasp, 
Saw the breast heave, the eye-lids ope, 
And hai?’d the blissful dawn of Hope, 
And hung in exstacy to trace 
The faint bloom tinge the livid face; 
Ah, then, how little did she think 
How close she stood on ruin’s brink! 
Nor warning voice, nor step foretold, 
Till Danger grasp’d her in his hold!— 
Turning, she met, in mute surprise, 


The red and lurid glare shot from a ruffian’s eyes! 


XXXIX. 
What spark, what gleam of hope was near 
That hapless Lady’s lot to cheer; 
She stood amid the wilderness 
Forlorn in lonely wretchedness! 
Gaunt strength and cruelty were nigh, 
And Avarice mark’d, with burning eye, 
The many coloured gems that shone 
Conspicuous on her costly zone! 
She, at whose nod the nation bow’d, 
Whose voice, like thunder, shook the crowd,— 
Oh, dire reverse!—must she endure 
To meet her fate from hand obscure! 
Oh, must a robber’s glaive be dyed 


With the imperial stream which feeds that bosom’s pride. 


xL. 
Still firm the Royal Lady stood, 
And calmly eyed the man of blood, 
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Strong in that panoply whose charm 
Defies the meditated harm; 
The strength that in the heart resides 
The ruffian’s sinewy force derides! 
The savage paus’d.—Dismay’d he felt 
Each nerve relax, each purpose melt; 
Yet ’twas not pity, nor remorse 
That check’d him in his murd’rous course; 
He dar’d not strike!—Queen Margaret’s gaze 
In air the uplifted weapon stays! 
Instinct within his vassal soul 
Felt and obey’d the strange control; 
Trembling he stood, yet knew not why, 
Oppress’d beneath the sov’reign’s eye! 
Oh, strife sublime!—of issue glorious! 
*Tis mind, majestick mind, o’er brutal strength victorious! 



















XLr,. 






The Queen, with conscious triumph, saw 
That deep dismay, that shuddering awe. 
Oh! when a band of crested lords 
Engirt her with protecting swords, 
And when on her despotick breath 
Hung fame and life, or shame or death, 
*T was Fortune’s gift! The weak and vain, 
The pamper’d minions of whose train, 
As often as the great and bold 
The pow’r-dispensing sceptre hold: 
But now, an exile from the throne, 
Wandering abandon’d and alone, 
She felt the triumph was her own! 
She stood as if the abject band 
Still waited on her dread command, 
And, waving her imperial hand, 
With lofty look the robber eyed, 
And in atone of temper’d pride, 
“Thou com’st in happy time! save thou thy Prince!’’ she cried. 
























XLII, 


Him, the abhorr’d, detested, loath’d, 
Whom crime in all her terrours cloath’d,— 
Was it on Aim, that, unappa' I'd, 

For aid a helpless woman call’d! 

To him! a murderer gaunt and grim! 
Those trusting, social words to him! 
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“Aid thou thy Prince!”—how strange, how new, 
How sweet, how powerful the appeal! 

Along each started nerve it flew 

And trembled in his heart of steel! 

‘Give me the Prince!—thro’ flood and fire, ° 
Tho’ men and devils should conspire, 

This sinewy arm and trusty blade, 


Against opposing worlds, thee and thy boy shall aid!” ” 


CANTO II. 


In the whole of this passage, as indeed, throughout the whole 
of the poem, we discover the genuine fires of poetry; we see 
proofs of an imagination, that soars beyond the ken of ordi- 
nary minds, and expresses a hidden felicity of meaning, which 
the uninspired never attain to, and the soul void of sensibility, 
never can conceive, when expressed. 

When Somerset and Sir Gerald retire from the cottage to re- 


pose, in the VIth Canto, the poet thus continues, in strains elo- 
quent and animated: 


“As Rudolph follow’d, Margaret stay’d 

His hand which on the latch was laid,— 
“Stay trusty Rudolph,—we would try 

Once more thy truth and secrecy,— 

Nay nearer!—To thy ear alone 

We trust our bidding!—E’en our Son 
Knows not our purpose;” and the while 
She ey’d the Prince with scornful smile, 
“Tho” to our eye stands full confest 

The boyish secret of his breast, 

Howe’er his puisne art would fain 

Conceal it from our just disdain!” 

Rudolph his dark and shaggy brow 

Bent tow’rds the Queen, who whisper’d low;— 
The words, methinks, must needs be strange 
Which bade the outlaw’s colour change, 
Who stood ’twixt terrour and surprise, 
With stiffen’d form, and rolling eyes! 
“How! dost thou mark me?” Margaret said, 
“Or is thy faltering soul afraid? 


Nay, if it be so, speak! We do not need thine aid?” 


XXXIY. 
Rudolph breath’d quick: “Lady, this arm 
Ne’er fulter’d yet at human harm, 
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Nor ever shrank this iron frame 
From blow, which mortal might could aim! 

Yet bears that womun’s breast of thine 

A heart whose courage mocks at mine, 

For powers there be, of man unborn, 

Who mortal daring laugh to scorn, 

And these thou bravest! —Lady, well, 

When tolls the village curfew bell, 

Expect me!—Now, to other heed,— 

For he who thinks, before his deed, 

Ever goes halting on, with weak, unprosperous speed!” 


Margaret urged by the impatience of agonizing suspense, af- 
terwards visits the cave of the Sorceress, in company with Ru- 
dolph, to rend the veil of futurity, and satisfy her doubts re- 
specting the termination of <heir social strife. It is this super- 
human visit, that strikes such deadly terrour inte the breast of 
the outlawed Rudolph, when, as above, the dauntless Queen 
makes the proposal to him. In this scene of magick, witchcraft, 
and incantation, Miss Holford has acquitted herself, far beyond 
our utmost expectations; and to be able to wield with success 
the sublime and poetical weapons of supernatural agency, which 
require the energy of a Shakspeare’s genius, is no small com- 
mendation. A picture like the following, could be drawn by no 
ordinary pencil; nor could it be conceived by an imagination, not 
endued with the fire of poetick genius, and corrected by a taste 
chastened and pure: 


“All nature sleeping seem’d; or dead; 

The air was motionless,—unheard 

Or insects hum, or song of bird,— 

And underneath or overhead 

No living thing around them stirr’d! 

E’en the strange bird, whose circling flight 
Still heralds in approaching night, 

His task forewert,—nor heavily 

The drowsy dorr fled buzzing by: 

Still on they trod,—the ghastly light 
Which hither led them, past away,— 
Thick rolling clouds obscur’d the night, 
And to assist their baffled sight 
Not one small star shot forth its ray. 
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xIIL. 

4 “Aye!” growled the robber, “now ’tis plain 
The beldame flouts us! they who deal 
With heil’s dark progeny are fain 


ne Their goblin mockery to feel! 
ie Blood have I shed! and dyed my blade 


In many a midnight ambuscade! 


“e Man’s power J know I may abide, 
et But this dark race, unknown, untried, 


Iam not brave for them!— e’en now 


Fast knocks my heart!— a feeble foe 
Might quell me with an infant’s blow! 
Mine arm has lost its strength, my soul has lost its pride.” 


a Mine arm sinks nerveless!—at my side 
J 


XIV. 

Thick darkness covered them:—the hand, 
By many a bloody outrage stain’d, 
Faltering and weak, was lifted now, 





| With purpose strange, to Rudolph’s brow;-— 
a He rais’d it, by despair impell’d, 


- ‘To trace upon his rugged front 
That sign, which ne’er at holy font 
On that unchristen’d brow was seal’d! 
Yet ere his unaccustom’d tongue 


. Cried “Pardon!”—ere his rugged brow 
* Bore the blest token,—loud and long, 


; Above, around them, and below, 
re Burst a wild chorus!—Earth seem’d rent 
Till its foundations rock’d with fiendish merriment! 


xv. 


aed At once upon the darkness burst 


A blaze so dazzling that each eye, 
Abash’d and baffled, clos’d at first, 
Abiding not its brilliancy! 

Their senses reel’d—for every sound 
Which the ear loves not, fill’d the air; 
Each din that reason might confound 
Echoed in ceaseless tumult there! 

Swift whirling wheels,—the shriek intense 
£ Of one who dies by violence!— 

Yells, hoarse and deep, from blood-hounds throat; 
The night-crow’s evil boding note; 
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Such wild and chattering sounds as throng 
Upon the moon-struck ideot’s tongue; 

The roar of bursting flames, the dash 

Of waters wildly swelling round, 

Which unrestrained by dyke or mound, 
Leap down at once with hideous crash,— 
And sounds without a name,—so drear, 

So full of wonder and of fear, 


As seldom come to those who walk this middle sphere! 
CaNTo. VIS, 


To withhold praise from our poetess, for her perfect delinea- 
tion of character, and justness of moral reflection, would be an 
act of injustice not easily atoned for, The character of the am- 
bitious, the haughty, and the stern Queen, is excellently drawn; 
and that of the Prince, mild and complying, courageous, con- 
stant, and honourable, is not less so, The bandit Rudolph, 
is gifted with a mixture of vicious and noble qualities; and we 
admire and esteem him, when we behold this modern Ajax dying 
in the defence of that Prince whom he had set out to rob and assas- 
sinate. ‘The character of sir Gerald, and his sister, are both con- 
ceived and portrayed with judgment, ingenuity, and skill, 
But it is Margaret, the great and intrepid Margaret who en- 
chains our admiration. 

The sensibility of Miss Holford’s heart, and the vigour of her 
imagination, enable her to depict with truth and force, every va- 
rying emotion of the breast, from the panting phrensy of war, 
to the melting tenderness of love and delight. She possesses an 
unlimited command over the feelings of her readers, and excites 
his sympathies with the facility of magick. Whatever she 
describes breathes before us in the glowing image of life; and we 
know no better criterion of good poetry than such a command of 
feeling, and such a creation of characters, scenes, consequences, 
and impressions, as belong to the work before us. 

She has imitated in one instance only, the humour of Ariosto, 
and the old poets of romance, in naming the Prince’s horse in 
the second canto: 

**Zerbino, fare thee well! to-day 
To-day thy sides have borne me gallantly; 
But gall’d and wounded in the fray, 


Thou can’st not aid me on the way, 


And I perforce abandon thee!” 
VoL, If. 13 
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We are glad to see that her better judgment rejected this 
puerility, of making characters of horses, and as some have done, 
heroes of broad-swords, and saints of shields. 

As it regards the moral, she has too closely followed the track 
of history, to dispense poetical justice. Virtue is vanquished, 
and vice reigns triumphant; the true Plantaganet sinks beneath 
the weapons of the usurpers, and plunder and tyranny take the 
place of justice, and of right. Yet we know not how she was to 
avoid the natural catastrophe of the action; by adhering to which 
she has so strongly excited the best sympathies of the reader. 

We do not remember a line, that may not be read with plea- 
sure; and the greater part of the poem abounds with splendid 
passages, sublime images, and noble, beautiful, and tender sen- 
timents. 

‘The measure she has chosen, though irregular and variable, is 
extremely pleasing; it is melodious without monotony, and suf- 
ficiently constrained to hinder its freedom from degenerating into 
extravagance, or its playfulness from running into caprice. 

Though not a regular epic, itis in our opinion equally valuable. 
It commemorates in verse, the most interesting, Hlustrious, and 
calamitous period of English history; and yields the highest plea- 
sure, which the song of the Muses can impart. In our estimation 
of its character, however, we have considered the impression which 
the whole is calculated to make; and have not dwelt on the felici- 
ties of a happy expression, a striking line, or a brilliant allusion; 
though these may be abundantly found by those who seek them. 
Neither the poet nor the poem are unworthy of the theme that 
has awakened her powers; or inferiour to the actors who gave 
reality to the bloody drama of the Roses. We consider it as a 
production of an elevated rank, destined to that imperishable 
heritage of fame, which always awaits upon unassuming genius, 
aud uncorrupted taste. The fair author seems to be a stranger 
to all affectation of tinsel beauties, and pretensions to supreme 
powers; but she strikes out excellence with the natural ease of 
creative energy. hardly conscious of the charms of those features 
she produces, or sensible of the value of her genius. 


Ss. 
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Exorisu Srnonrmes Explained, in alphabetical order; with Copious Illustra- 
tions and Examples, drawn from the best writers. By Groner Crass, of 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford—London: 1816. 8vo. p. p. 772. 

Wnuarever is connected with the purity and elegance of the 
English language, will always appear to us too important to be 
passed over in silence, or viewed with indifference and uncon- 
cern. Although numerous projects have been started, and at- 
tempts made, by our own countrymen, to extend the limits, cor- 
rect the impurities, and settle the principles of our tongue: yet 
we believe few have ever been accomplished, and none of them 
have been attended with success. ‘The philosophical produc- 
tions of Mr. Webster are rather pernicious than useful in their 
influence; and the corruptions caused by his works never can 
be compensated, by the rash introduction of barbarous words, 
which disfigure and degrade the language, instead of increasing 
its copiousness or beauty; and which give rise to the very de- 
fects for which he is reprehensible. Improvements on Dr, John- 
son, have also been taiked of by American scholars; but we must 
confess, notwithstanding our high partiality for native powers, 
that we have considered them, and shall continue to consider 
them, till we have evidence to the contrary, as the boasts of va- 
nity, or the fictions of imagination; as phantoms to beguile cre- 
dulity, or snares to entrap the generous. 

The present work of Mr. Crabb, is of sterling value, as fixing 
the uncertainty of our Synonvmes, and showing the nice shades 
of meaning between words, usually supposed to express the 
same thing. Our author professes in his Preface, to have pro- 
fited by the treatises of every language upon the subject; and 
to have consulted himself, without resorting to the labours of 
others, the authorities he cites for his opinions. He states, that 
in the selection of these authorities, he has given a decided pre- 
ference to 4ddison, Johnson, Dryden, Pope, Milton, &c. Here 
his judgment deserves commendation; and the excellence of his 
work stands as a witness in favour of his discernment; while 
such a choice must at once give it the currency and credit of 
acknowledged excellence. 

To describe the manner in which Mr, Crabb has executed his 
purpose, or the measure of perfection he has attained. wonld 
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convey but a very inadequate conception of his work; for on a 
subject like this, general terms are too vague, and particular 
ones too tedious for popular information. For the satisfaction, 
therefore, of our readers, we shall make such quotations from it 
as may illustrate the scope of his design, and evince the useful- 
ness of his actual performance. 

In elucidating and explaining the various shades of significa- 
tion attached to different words, our author has pursued a plan, 
which is not only to be admired for its novelty and beauty, but 
also for the facility it affords to instruction, and the pleasures it 
imparts to study. Learning is always benefited by having its 
abstraction diminished by the images of fancy, and its aridity 
softened by the sentiments of feeling, the events of history, the 
relations of social life, and the allusions of those delightful inci- 
dents that border on the magick of romance, without departing 
from the pleasures of reality. Our author has wisely availed 
himself of these exuberant auxiliaries to knowledge; and he has 
smoothed the sullen brows of philology toa smile, which may 
even allure the female voluptuary of fiction, to his pages. As 
eminent examples of the truth of our remarks, we cite the fol- 
lowing explications of a few words: 

“Love, Friexvsurp,—Love (v. Affection) is a term of very extensive im- 
port; it may be either taken in the most general sense for every strong and 
passionate attachment, or only for such as subsists between the sexes; in 
either of which cases it has features by which it is easily distinguished from 
FRIENDSHIP. 

“Love subsists between members of the same family; it springs out of 
their natural relationship and is kept alive by their close intercourse and 
constant interchange of kindness: friendship excludes the idea of any tender 
and natural relationship; nor is it, like /ove, to be found in children, but is 
confined to mature years; it is formed by time, by circumstances, by con- 
gruity of character, and sympathy of sentiment. Love always operates with 
ardour; friendship is remarkable for firmness and constancy. Love is pecu- 
liar to no station; it is to be found equally among the high and the low, the 


learned and the unlearned: friendship is of nobler growth, it finds admit- 
tance only into minds of a loftier make; it cannot be felt by men of an ordi- 
nary stamp. 

“Both Love and Friendship are gratified by seeking the good of the object 
but Jove is more selfish in its nature than friendship; in indulging another 
it seeks its own; and when this is not te be obtained, it will change into the 
contrary passion of hatred: friendship, on the other hand, is altogether dis- 
interested; it makes sacrifices of every description, and knows no limits to 
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its sacrifice. As love is a passion it has all the errours attendant upon pas- 
sion; but friendship, which is an affection tempered by reason, is exempt 
from every such exceptionable quality. Love is blind to the faults of the 
object of its devotion; it adores, it idolizes, it is fond, it is foolish: friend. 
ship sees faults, and strives to correet them; it aims to render the object 
more worthy of esteem and regard. Jove is capricious, humoursome, and 
changeable; it will not bear contradiction, disappointment, nor any cross or 
untoward circumstance: friendship is stable; it withstands the rudest blasts, 
and is unchanged by the severest shocks of adversity; neither the smiles nor 
frowns of fortune can change its form; its serene and placid counteance is 
unruffled by the rude blast of adversity; it rejoices and sympathises in pros- 
perity; it cheers, consoles, and assists in adversity. eve is exclusive in its 
nature; it insists upon a devotion to a single object; it is jealous of any in- 
trusion from others: friendship is liberal and communicative; it is bounded 
by nothing but rules of prudence; it is not confined as to the number but as 
to the nature of the objects. 

“When /ove is not produced by any social relation, it has its ground work 
in sexuality, and subsists only between persons of different sexes; in this 
case it has all the former faults with which it is chargeable to a still greater 
degree, and others peculiar to itself; it is even more selfish, more capricious, 
more changeable, and more exclusive, than when subsisting between persons 
of the same kindred. ove is in this case as unreasonable in its choice of 
an object, as it is extravagant in its regards of the object; it is formed with- 
out examination; it is the effect of a sudden glance, the work of a moment, 
in which the heart is taken by surprise, and the understanding is discarded. 
Friendship, on the other hand, is the entire work of the understanding; it 
does not admit.of the senses or the heart to have any undue influence in the 
choice. A fine eye, a fair hand, a graceful step, are the authors of love; ta- 
lent, virtue, fine sentiments, a good heart, and a sound head, are the promo- 
ters of friendship: love wants no excitement from personal merit; friends/ip 
cannot be produced without merit. Time, which is the consolidation of 
friendship, is the destroyer of love; an object improvidently chosen is as 
carelessly thrown aside; and that which was not chosen for its merits is 
seldom rejected for its demerits, the fault lying rather in the humour of 
love, which can abate of its ardour as the novelty of the thing ceases, and 
transfers itself to other objects: friendship on the other hand, is slow and 
cautious in choosing, and still more gradual in the confirmation, as it rests 
on virtue and excellence; it grows only with the growth of one’s acquain- 
tance, and ripens with the maturity of esteem. Love, while it lasts, subsists 
even by those very means which may seem rather caleulated to ex! inguish 
it; namely, caprice, disdain, cruelty, absence, jealousy, and the like: but 
friendship is supported by nothing artificial; it depends upon reciprocity of 
esteem, which nothing but solid qualities can ensure or render durable. 

“In the last place Jove when misdirected is dangerous and mischievous, in 
ordinary cases it awakens flattering hopes and delusive dreams, which end 
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in disappointment and mortification; and in some cases it is the origin of the 
most frightful evils; there is nothing more atrocious than what has owed its 
origin to slighted love: but friendship, even if mistaken, will awaken no 
other feeling than that of piiy; when a friend proves faithless or wicked he 
is lamented as one who has fallen from the high estate to which we thought 
him entitled: 


“So every passion, but fond Jove, 
Unto its own redress does move.” Water. 


“For natural affection soon doth cease, 

And quenched is with Cupid’s greater flame, 

But faithful friends/up doth them both suppress, 

And them with mastering discipline doth tame.” SPENCER. 


This explanation is faulty, for its redundance; the same thing 
is often expressed in different words, and something like tauto- 
logy pervades the whole subject. With this exception, the style, 
manner, and diction, are pure and judicious, and he who reads 
must feel pleasure, if not approbation. 

There is less to censure, and more to inform, in the subse- 
quent extract, which we must premise, is only a part of the whole 
explanation of the three words depravity, depravation, and cor- 
ruption. The first denotes the thing; the two last the cause. 

“The force of irregular propensities and distempered imagination pro- 
duces a depravity of manners; the intestine commotion of passions and 
errours produces a corruption. A judgment not sound or right is depraved, 
a judgment debased by that which is vicious is corrupted. What is deprav- 
ed requires to be reformed; what is corrupted requires to be purified. De- 
pravity has most regard to apparent and excessive disorders; corruption to 
internal and dissolute vices. “Manners,” says Cicero, “are corrupted and 
depraved by the love of riches.” ‘“‘Port Royal says that God has given up 
infidels to the wandering of a corrupted and depraved mind.” These words 
are by no means a pleonasm or repetition, because they represent two distinct 
images; one indicates the state of a thing very much changed in its sub- 
stance; the other the state of a thing very much opposed to regularity. 
“Good God! (says Masillon the preacher) what a dreadful account will the 
rich and powerful have one day to give; since, besides their own sins, they 
will have to account before Thee for pnblick disorders, depravity of morals, 
and the corruption of the age.” Publick disorders bring on naturally de- 
pravity of morals; and sins or vicious practices naturally give birth to cor- 
ruption. Depravity is more or less open; it revolts the sober upright under- 
standing; corruption is more or less disguised in its operations but fatal in 
its effects. The former sweeps away every thing before it like a torrent; the 


latter infuses itself into the moral frame like a slow poison. 
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“That is a depraved state of morals in which the gross vices are openly 
practised in defiance of all decorum. That is a corrupt state of society in 
which vice has secretly insinuated itself into all the principles and habits of 
men, and concealed its deformity under the fair semblance of virtue and ho- 
nour. The manners of savages are most likely to be depraved; those of civi- 
lised nations to be corrupt, when luxury and refinement are risen to an exces- 
sive pitch. 

“Cannibal nations present us with the picture of human depravity. The 
Roman nation, during the time of the Emperours, affords us an example of 
almost universal corruption. 

“From the above observations, it is clear that depravity is last applied to 
those objects to which common usage has annexed the epithets of right, re- 
gular, fine, &c. and corruption to those which may be characterised by the 
epithets of sound, pure, innocent, or goo'. 

“Hence we prefer to say depravity of mind and corruption of heart; depra- 
vity of principle and corruption of sentiment or feeling; a depraved character; 
a corrupt example; a corrupt influence. 

“The greatest difficulty that occurs in analysing his ( Swift's) character, is 
to discover by what depravity of intellect he took delight in revolving ideas from 
which almost every other mind shrinks with disgust. Jounson. 


“Peace is the happy natural state of man; 
War his corruption, Ais disgrace.” ‘Taomrson, 


‘No depravity of the mind has been more frequently or justly censured than 
ingratitude. JOHNSON. 

“I have remarked ina former paper, that credulity is the common failure 
of inexperienced virtue, and that he who is spontaneously suspicious, may be 
justly charged with radical corruption. JOuNsON. 

“In reference to the arts or belles lettres, we say either depravity or corrup- 
tion of taste, because taste has its rules, is liable to be disordered; is or is 
not conformable to the natural order; is regular or irregular; and on the other 
hand it may be so intermingled with sentiments and feelings foreign to its 
own native purity as to give it justly the title of corrupt. 

“The last thing worthy of notice respecting the two words depravity and 
corruption, is, that the former is used for man, in his moral capacity; but the 
latter for man in a political capacity; hence we speak of human depravity, 
but the corrupti n of government. 

“The depravity of mankind is so easily discoverable, that nothing but the de- 


sert or the cell can exclude it from notice. Jounson, 
“Every government, say the politicians, is perpetually degenerating towards 
corruption.” Jounson, 


We may observe in the foregoing citation, that though foreign 
authorities are inadmissible, in the explanation of words, which 
are English; vet that no objection can be adduced against an 
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example from a Roman or French author, to illustrate the proper 
application of those words, as they stand in relation to things: 
for the latter were as well known to Cicero, or Masillon, as to 
Johnson, or to Swift; and the authority of the great Lexicogra- 
pher is cited, to show the precise meaning of the above words, 
because no translation, or foreign idiom, could give it; the first la- 
bouring under constraint, and being liable to innovation; and the 
last possessing no power, influence, or similitude. 

While on this subject, we cannot omit to remark the preva- 
lence of a fallacious opinion, very pernicious in its tendency, 
that the language in which we think, discourse, and write, has 
undergone essential improvements within the last half century; 
that its melody has grown sweeter, its copiousness has been am- 
plified, and its power of expression has been augmented. Against 
the weight, if weight it can have with the rational and learned, 
of this impression, it will prove sufficient to quote a passage 
from Dr. Johnson's elegant Preface to his folio Dictionary, in 
adverting to his omission of popular, and cant terms; for the in- 
corporation of which into our language, the rage has lately been, 
and still continues, so violent; and which threatens destruction 
to all elegance, purity, and harmony of diction. 

The following are the observations of Johnson:—<Nor are all 
the words which are not to be found in the vocabulary, to be la- 
mented as omissions. Of the laborious and mercantile part of 
the community, the diction is in a great measure, casual and 
mutable; many of their terms are formed for some temporary or 
Jocal convenience, and though current at certain times and 
places, are in others, utterly unknown. This fugitive art, 
which is always ina state of increase ar decay, cannot be regard- 
ed as any part of the durable materials of a language, and there- 
Jore must be suffered to perish with other things unworthy of 
preservation.” 

This is the improvement for which American linguists, are 
now so vehemently contending; and which, if they succeed in 
carrying into execution, will stigmatize us with the stupidity of 
barbarians. We have heard a barbarous dialect of Anglo-Indian, 
spoken in many parts of the Western World, which would 
speedily bring us to this intellectual ignominy: and which is yet 
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quite as much of an improvement, as any other part of the fugi- 
tive cant, that prevails among the illiterate through ignorance, 
and is recorded by the learned, from vanity and ostentation; 
from the lust of fame, or the want of money. 

Mr. Crabb observes, that he attempted to fill up a chasm in En- 
glish Literature; and we think his performance entitles him to 
the honour of success, though not the glory of perfection. Few, 
we believe, have written upon this subject, who have been endued 
with abilities competent to so difficult an undertaking. Mrs. Pi- 
0zzi’s work is obviously beneath the powers of criticism. It is 
superficial, vague and uncertain; with little system in the ar- 
rangement, or judgment in the execution. She brought powers 
to her task inadequate to its accomplishment; her erudition was 
scanty; her vivacity led her into negligence, and at the same 
time, inspired her with presumption; and ne confidence can be 
placed inher representations. A school-boy’s knowledge would 
produce an equal work; but uncertainty and confusion can never 
settle the principles of a language, or dispel doubt from the 
mind of the student. Her work is superceded by that of .Wr. 
Crabb, which, though not perfect, others may now make com- 
plete; and on an improved plan, which combines a knowledge 
both of words and things. He has explained duties, enforced 
the practice of virtue, and developed the operations of passion, 
feeling, and sentiment; so that he who fails to gain a deeper in- 
sight into the language, cannot miss, if he be ignorant, an im- 
provement in morals and in letters, We therefore cannot but 
express our hearty desire to see an dmerican Edition of this es- 
timable work, which surely cannot fail to be profitable, in a Con- 
tinent of such vast extent, wide spread knowledge, and eager 
curiosity, as ours; where wealth is the only obstacle to wisdom, 
and avarice the only foe to genius. 

As to the importance of the subject, in which Mr. Crabb has 
expended his industry and resources, it certainly stands the 
highest in the ranks of philology. No part of our language is so 
difficult to comprehend, and none so naturally involved in obscu- 
rity and doubt, as our synonymes. Dr. Johnson has, we believes 
somewhere declared his conviction, that no two words can be 
found, which are purely synonymous; and as a contrary opinion 
very generally prevails, hence the mischief which results from ig- 
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norance, and the benefits that attend a work, calculated in an es- 
sential measure, to dispel the mists of errour, and correct the in- 


advertencies of the student. Ss. 
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Critical Remarks on the Works and Genius of Cowper. 


Tne brilliant opening in the genius and career of the most 
illustrious poets, has more frequently contributed to their fame, 
than their intrinsick merits, or real perfection. The dazzling 
fame of youthful imagination; the confidence of inexperience, 
not damped by disaster or disappointment; and the general in- 
terest felt for the gencrous ardour of rising ability, all tend to 
throw a pleasing lustre over an adventurous nind, fortunate in 
the commencement of its glory. It is this that constitutes half 
the renown the great enjoy, and gilds with the brightness of suc- 
cess, every subsequent attempt to produce excellence, or excite 
admiration. 

sut the dawning glory of him, of whose writings we are now 
about to speak, was less distinguished by such exceeding splen- 
dour in the beginning of his days. The literary career of Cow- 
per, was not begun till the flame of youth had lost its fierceness 
when the vigour of confirmed manhood emitted the soft i | 
mellow rays of a declining fire. At the age of filty, the time at 
which he informs us he became an author, the obstacles of edu- 
cation are always passed, if they ever existed; and the fervour 
of fancy is generally abated, if it ever raged with violence, or 
swelled into transport. "Phat neither of these circumstances, 
however, obstructed his progress, or hastened his fame, is suf- 
ficiently attested. And we are, therefore, to view Cowper as a 
poct, who has few eccentricities to discriminate him, and no ju- 
venile exuberance, or premature ambition of novelty, to dero- 
gate from his praise, or add to his celebrity. But we must con- 


sider him as one, who becume a versifer at first. for his amuse- 
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ment, in the manhood of reason, and who, perhaps, continued so 
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from the iisemeness of his indoleace, and a desire of immor- 
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Viewing Cowper in this light, and making the necessary de- 
duction for the advanced period at which he became a poet, we 
shall discover in his works a creat deal to admire and commend, 
as well as much to censure and condemn. His want of energy 
and fire, is indeed, adefect, which we might reasonably expect 
to meet with, from a previous knowledge of his life; but it is not 
less a blemish because anticipated. This gives to most of his 
productions, a tameness and languor, that often become tedious, 
by permitting our attention to flag, our fancy to cool, and the in- 
terest of the piece to want that burning animation, which assimi- 
lates the spirit of poetry, to the flame of inspiration, Trite diction, 
and feeble sentiments, are the principal causes of this defect. 

As we have set out, by noticing this quality of his writings, 
we shall proceed first, to evince its existence, by quoting exam- 
ples from his different poems of so considerable a fault, which 
seriously impairs his excellence, and greatly reduces his reputa- 
tion. We do not allude to that natural descent from tuwering 
excellence, which must sometimes give repose to the most ele- 
vated fancy: and which generally prevails in every long produc- 
tion. But we point particularly to that prosaick, and vapid mode 
of expression, which, whenever it occurs, tarnishes the lustre. and 


disgraces the dignity of poetick composition. A few examples, 
will perfectly illustrate our meaning. 
In his poem of “Table Talk,” he has these prosaick lines: 


“Thus men, whose thoughts con’emplative have dwelt 
On situations that they never felt,” &c, 


And in “The Progress of Errour:” 


“Thus men go wrong with an ingenious skill; 
Bend the straight rule to their own crooked will, 
And with a clear and shining lamp supplied, 
First put it out, then take it for a guide.” 


ne defect in the poem eutitied “Truth,” often occurs: 


“Yon cottager, who weaves at her own door, 
Pillow and bobbins all her little store; 
Content, tho’ mean: and cheerful if not gray; 
Shuffling her threads about the livelong day,” 
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Deprive these lines of their rhyme, and nothing but plain prose 
and common thougits, will remain. To. call this poetry is a 
gross misapplication of the term; and few poets, except Cowper, 
have sunk so low, even in a single line. ‘These are examples too, 
which we have seized by accident, as they presented themselves, 
without searching for deformity; and they may, therefore, be 
less striking, than others that are to be found. But this imbecility 
in his fancy, or expression, is the principal defect of Cowper; 
and it so generally pervades his works, that to enumerate all the 
instances that offer themselves to censure, would be to transcribe 
no sinall portion of his poetry. Yet how few bards can boast of 
but one considerable blemish; or set off such resplendent beau- 
ties, by the purest morality, as the amiable Cowper? If his verse 
is sometimes sluggish, his understanding is always dignified, his 
sentiments elevated, and his precepts salutary. It is not the 
fortune of many poets, to oppose such a swarm of excellences, 
to a single defect. 

An inferiour demerit, which strikes an attentive reader of 
Cowper, is the frequent break in the line, by which the sense is 
either suspended, or a sudden transition made to some other sub- 
ject; but more frequently showing the termination of the sense 
in the middle of a line. This negligent construction of his 
verse, is often unsraceful, and rarely affords pleasures and it is 
dificult to conceive, how it should have been a favourite with 
Cowper, who certainly possessed power to correct, or avoid it. 
But on many points of taste and principles of criticism, he che- 
rished an erroneous judgment, that often proved adverse to his 
perfection, and detrimental to his fame. He held in great con- 
tempt, the unmixed harmony of highly polished verse: and by 
aiming ata remarkable simplicity, and vigorous style, he fre- 
quently dewenerated into a rude and slovenly manner. Instances 
of the latter, too offen occur, and by rendering his versification 
abrapt, it has the effect of harshness and asperity. Thus the dic- 
tion of Cowper seldom flows with sweetness, or rolls in a copious 
and majestick stream; but his course is constantly ruffled by an 
uneven bottom, and projecting acclivities. When his language 
is strony, it rather gusies than streams; and in his happiest 
mood rather gurgles like the fountain or the rill, than glides 
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with the uninterrupted smoothness of a swelling tide. But these 
remarks are only intended to apply to his productions in rhyme. 

We have shown two of his defects, let us now contrast the 
splendour of innumerable beauties, with the shade of occasional 
errours. In the delineation of character, Cowper may just!y be 
aflirmed to be most happy. Thus his description of a French- 
man, as he was of old, is painted in faithfal colours of glowing 
levity, and genuine loyalty: 


“Born in a climate softer far than ours, 

Not form’d like us with such Herculean powers, 
The Frenchman, casy, debonair and brisk, 
Give him his lass, his fiddle, and his frisk, 

Is always happy, reign whoever may, 

And laughs the scene of misery far away; 

He drinks his simple beverage with a gust; 
And feasting on an onion and a crust, 

We never feel th’ alacrity and joy 

With which he shouts and carols—Vive le Roy: 
Fill’d with as much true merriment and glee, 
As if he heard his king say—Slave be free.” 


There is a wildness and irregularity in most of Cowper’s Poems, 
which it is difficult to decide, whether it is favourable to perfec 
tion, or not. Itis certain, that it seldom allows us an unmingled 
pleasure in their perusal; and sometimes presents us with great 
beauties, immediately following, or preceding, unexpected blem- 
ishes, equally striking As an instance of this unsteady flight of 
his fancy, the subsequent passage contains much beauty, as well 
as sublimity: 


“Ages elaps’d ere Homer’s lamp appeared, 
And ages ere the Mantuan swain was heard: 
To carry nature lengths unknown before, 

To give a Milton birth, asked ages more. 

Thus genius rose and set at order’d times, 
And shot a day-spring into distant climes, 
Ennobling every region that he chose, 

He sunk in Greece, in Italy he rose; 

And tedious years of Gothick darkness pass’d, 
Emerg’d all splendour in our Isle at last.” 


But a few lines after this, we meet with a passage extremely 
prosaick and creeping: 
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“The nightingale may claim the topmost bough, 
While the poor grasshopper must chirp below: 


Like him unnotic’d I, and such as T, 
Spread little wings, and rather skip than fly;—” 


He may here be truly said, in his own words: 
“To spread little wings, and rather skip than fly!” 


Is it any extenuation of his fault, that he was conscious of its 
existence? If vanity is considered an aggravation of dulness, 
modesty may surely plead with success, for the pardon of neg- 
ligence, more than the inability of impotent ambition. We 
know that Cowper could produce better poetry, and therefore 
readily overlook a slight remission of his power and sedulity. 


The same remark is verified in the difference between the twa: 


following descriptions, the first of a tempest: 


“See where it smokes along the sounding plain, 
Blown all aslant, a driving, dashing rain, 

Peal upon peal redoubling all around, 

Shakes it again, and faster to the ground; 

Now flashing wide, now glancing as in play, 
Swift beyond thought the lightnings dart away.” 


We derive pleasure here froma striking representation of a 
natural scene, conveyed by vivid images, and florid diction. 
As acontrast to this, in the last triplet of the succeeding quota- 
tion, the expression is dull and vapid; and the structure of the 
verse, inelegant. After carrying on the above description for 
some lines, he continues, as the drenched traveller rises to his 
view: , 


“Suppose, unlook’d-for in a scene so rude, 
Long hid by interposing bill or wood, 
Some mansion neat, and elegantly dress’d, 
By some kind, hospitable heart possess’d, 
Offer him warmth, security and rest;—” 


In the following passage, however, we have excellence with- 
out defect, pure metal without alloys and itis, perhaps the most 
poetical part of his works. replete with beauti!ul expression, and 
distinguished by sublime imagery. He here accomplishes what 
he always attempts, but does not alwavs succeed in the union of 
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sound and sense, and excellent poetry. The vigour of his rea- 
son was ever active in damping the heat of his imagination; he 
strives to philosophize, and to preach in rhyme, but rather than 
lose the least force of his argument, or forego the advantage of 
an apt illustration, he allows his fancy to languish, and sacrifices 
the embellishments of poetry, for the precepts of virtue, and the 
tendences of religion. ‘The preference 1s rational, and lauda- 
ble for the man, but injudicious and hurtful for the poet. 

He is speaking of the fallen condition of Man, in his poem on 
“Truth,” and having emphatically demanded, «What is man?” 
he thus portrays his presumptuous description of himself: 


“Go—bid the winter cease to chill the year; 
Replace the wand’ring comet in his sphere; 
Then boast, (but wait for that unhop’d for hour) 
The self-restoring arm of human power. 
But what is man in his own proud esteem? 
Hear him—himself, the poet and the theme: 
A monarch, cloth’d with majesty and awe; 
His mind his kingdom, and his will his law; 
Grace in his mein, and glory in his eves, 
Supreme on earth, and worthy of the skies, 
Strength in his heart, dominion in his nod, 
And thunderbolts excepted, quite a god!” 


Having premised these general observations upon the diversi- 
ty that prevails in the poems of Cowper; we shall now confine our- 
selves to an exacter method, in estimating the excellence and de- 
formity of his various productions. In doing this, his earliest 
pieces will naturally claim a priority of attention. His poems 
written in rhyme, were his first productions: and of those which 
attract regard, for their superiour magnitude, and moral com- 
plexion, they are nive in number. The following are their seve- 
ral titles: “Tante Tank; “Tus Procress or Exrovur;” 
“Truta:” “Exposrutarion;” “Hopes” “Craniry;” “Com. 
MISERATION; and “RETIREMENT.” © 'Tirocinium, or a review 
of Schools,” must also be included, as of superiour importance. 

‘he titles he has given to these pieces are not always expres- 
sive of their peculiar character, or chief design. In the first, en- 
titled, «table talk,” there is no other resemblance between the 
matter and the name, but the form in which he has expressed his 
sentiments, by the introduction of interlocutors. The dialogue 
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is carried on between A and B, and so far as a total disregard of 
method, bears any semblance to table talk, the form and char- 
acter of the poem, may be allowed to be adapted to the name, 
The subject itself, however, bears little or no relation to the de- 
sultory topicks of casual conversation. To reprehend the injus- 
tice of nations: and satirise the degeneracy of the literary taste; 
to restore one to equity, honour, and virtue, and the other to puri- 
ty, elevation, and correctness, are tasks not often attempted in 
table talk; nor often accomplished by the labours of anage. "The 
manner in which he has executed the subject is not remarkable 
for superiour skill, or singular excellence. But his thoughts are 
desultory, and seem to arise by chance: while his arguments pos- 
sess that cogency which shows Cowper better able to convince us 
by his reason, than to captivate or delight us by his fancy. Yet 
this poem is not the least pleasing one of the kind; it has many 
beauties of imagery, many felicities of expression, and many 
charms of natural sentiment, and novel combinations. 

Of «The Progress of Errour,’? much more may justly be said 
in praise. Its title is adapted to the subjects for he traces the 
perversions of Nature and of Truth, through all their various 
modifications, and complicated forms of importance, with the 
eye of wisdom, and paints them with the pencil of a poet. This 
poem, although on so unfriendly a topick, for the highest display 
of a florid fancy, teeming with exuberance, is indisputably the 
most perfect of any of the same character, from Cowper’s pen. 
The most resplendent beauties of genuine poetry, are scattered 
profusely, throughout its pages; and afiord a pleasing relief to 
the more argumentative features, which it occasionally assumes. 
This passage may vie with any in the language, for its richness 
of fancy, and sensibility of feeling. 


“Hark! how it floats upon the dewy air! 
O what a dying, dying close was there! 
*Tis harmony from yon sequester’d bower, 
Sweet harmony, that soothes the midnight hour! 
Long ere the charioteer of day had run 

His morning course, th’ enchantment was begun; 
And he shall gild yon mountain’s height again, 
Ere yet the pleasing toil becomes a pain.” 
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And again in this couplet, the beauty of the figure, and the 
simplicity of the expression are unrivalled: 


“Grey dawn appears, the sportsman and his train 
Speckle the bosom of the distant plain.” 


These are the happiest efforts of Cowper; and were they more 
frequent, we might pass them over without notice. But his 
poetry does not present a dazzling galaxy of such perfections; 
and when we meet them, we gaze with pleasure proportionate to 
their rarity. It is to be wished, that he had always written thus; 
and have secured louder applause, and more universal renown, 
as a first rate poet. 

“Truth,” and “Expostulation,” are moral poems of the same 
kind; and picture the deplorable decay of virtue and religion; 
as well as exhibit in glowing colours of hope, the felicitous effects 
of their prevalence and revival. They are not, in general, how- 
ever, distinguished by much of the magick spirit of poetry; and 
are more remarkable for the equable expression of fervent piety, 
and estimable precepts, that pervade them, Yet the concluding 
part of «“Expostulation,” is worthy of recital, as a most pathetick 
and beautiful lamentation, over the irreclaimable turpitude of 


mankind; and as containing an elegant and modest boast, of his 
own sedulity in the cause of virtue: 


“Muse, hang this harp upon yon aged beech, 

Still murmuring with the solemn truths I teach; 

And while at intervals, a cold blast sings 

Through the dry leaves, and pants upon the strings, 

My soul shall sigh in secret, and lament 

A nation scourg'd, yet tardy to repent. 

I know the warning song is sung in vain; 

That few will hear, and fewer heed the strain: 

But if a sweeter voice, and one design’d 

A blessing to my country and mankind, 

Reclaim the wandering thousands, and bring home 

A flock so scatter’d, and so wont to roam, 

Then place it once again between my knees, 

The sound of truth will then be sure to please: 

And truth alone, where’er my life be cast, 

In scenes of plenty, or the pining waste, 

Shall be my chosen theme, my glory to the last.” 
VoL, 111. 15 
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When Scott, or Southey, can produce poetry like this, they may 


justly aspire to the exalted distinction of immortal bards; and 


repose with confidence in the hope, that their fame will descend 
with honour to posterity! To accomplish this, they must return 
to the sterling beauties of the old school. S. 

( To be continued. ) 


Peier the Great of Russia. 


“Happiest of these is he whose matchless mind, 
“By learning strengthen’d, and by taste refin’d, 
“In virtue’s cause essay’d its earliest pow’rs; 


“Chose virtue’s paths, and strew’d her paths with flow’rs.”— 


“Yes—the fair prospect of surviving praise 
“Cun ev’ry sense of present joy excel: 

“For this, great Haprian chose laborious days; 
“Thro” this, expiring, bade a gay farewell ”"— 


Turre have occurred in the annals of the world, but few in- 
stances of royal greatness, in which the manners and genius of 
the man, could be distinguished from the pomp and glitter of the 
monarch: and in which the character of the former, might be 
distinctly traced, and justly estimated, without being Licaded 
It is the delight 


of the philosopher, to catch such rare examples for improvements 


with, or biassed by the influence of the latter. 


they interest his heart in the discovery of unsophisticated gran- 
deur, and afford him an object of natural dignity, which he can 
pause to contemplate in silent animation, without being mo- 
lested by vanity, or distracted by pride and pomp. Such an ob- 
ject is Peter the Great of Russia: who commenced and termin- 
ated his career, in the unostentatious display of superiour facul- 
ties. 

Peter was descended from the royal stock, being the third son 
of the Czar Alexis Michaelowitz, by his second wife. He was 
born in 1672, on the SOth of May, and after the death of his 
eldest brother Theodore, who succeeded !is father on the throne, 
he was prociaimed Czar in 1682, at the early ave of ten yearss 
by which lis elder brother Jolin, who was still living, was ex- 
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cluded from the throne; owing to natural impotence of body, 
and vacancy of mind. By an insurrection, however, not long 
after, excited among the Strelitzes, through the factious intrigues 
of the Princess Sophia, John was admitted to an equal share of 
the government: but he died in 1696, and left Peter the undi- 
vided sway of the empire. 

The revolt of the Strelitzes, who may be compared to the 
Janisaries of the Turks, was the first event, that called forth the 
genius, and exercised the address and penetration of this great 
monarch. He perceived their power to be a check upon his actious, 
and a drawback on his authority; they were devoted to the fac- 
tion of the princess Sophia, and constituted a formidable obstacle 
to his independence, and a serious enemy to his government. 
To dissolve this ancient body of royal guards, was, however, 
impracticable; and other means remained to be devised, to strip 
them of their dangerous authority, and reduce them to a subser- 
viency to the emperour. ‘This object Peter effected, in the most 
masterly manner; and under the appearance of amusement, he 
organised a company of fifty men, commanded by German of- 
ficers, and accoutred and exercised after the German manner. 
In this company Peter associated himself as a common soldier, 
the duties of which low station he performed with exemplary 
diligence; and paid the greatest respect and submission to his 
superiour officers; requesting them not to look upon him as Czar 
of the empire, but to command him as a soldier in the ranks. 
He is said in this situation, to have fed upon his pay, and lodged 
in a common tent attached in the rear of the company. Aly ays 
counteracting, by his humility, the influence of his rank, he was, 
after some time, promoted on the score of merit, to be a ser leant; 
having precluded the possibility 0 a partial election, by an an- 
tecedent denunciation of his vengeance, if they raised him to 
the rank of a petty officer, without his being worthy of the choice. 


Thus, while the Strelitzes smiled on his actions, as the extrava- 


gant amusement of a vouthful and eccentrick prince, Peter was 


labouring to destroy their preponderance, by attaching to his pe: 


sou, a body guard of superiour discipline, on whose fidelity aud 


affection he could invariably depend, 
Great events arise from small beginnings: and a trifle imprev- 


nates a superiour mind with stupendous projects, that terminate 
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in the glory of nations, and excite the admiration of mankind, 
Peter conceived the design of a reyal navy, from the sight of a 
neglected hulk of a small Datch vessel, which lay rotting on 
the margin of a lake; of a size so insignificant as to be little 
larger than a common boat. At the time, that he revolved the 
execution of this scheme in his mind, every circumstance com- 
bined to show the impracticability of the attempt; and to dispirit 
the undertaking, as hopeless and visionary; yet it is the accom- 
plishment of such difficult and adventurous actions, that stamps 
the genius of the man, and proves his capacity to create, and his 
skill in government; had the project been easy, why should we 
laud him for the action. But he knew it to be difficult, and re- 
solved oa its accomplishment. 

Russia had not hitherto floated a plank upon the waters; but 
Peter now engaged some mechanicks of Holland, to construct a 
few small vessels at Moscow; and his second attempt, was the 
building of four frigates, of four guns each, on the lake of Pe- 
reslave; these he completely fitted, and instructed the crews in 
naval warfare, by engaging them in sham combat. In order, 
however, to inspire his subjects with the enthusiasm of example, 
he resolved to become a proficient, in the arts that were neces- 
sary to the construction and navigation of vessels; and accord- 
ingly passed two seasons oa board of Dutch and English ships 
at Archangel; where he only gained knowledge enough to make 
him wish for more. 

His opinion of the utility, and his desire to possess a naval 
armament, were now corrodorated, and sharpened, by his war 
with the Turks, during the siege of Asoph; where he perceived 
the vast advantages to be derived from that species of force. For 
this purpose he despatched orders for some Venetian artists, who 
built a number of gailies on the Don, by which he blockaded the 
mouth of the river, and hindered the Turks from giving succour, 
or relief to the besieged. Such progress was an Incentive to 
perseverance; but while any thing remained to do, nothing had 
been performed in the estimation of Peter. 

To rely on the skill of foreigners for a navy, and be subject 
to their envy, jealousy or caprice, was not consonant to the in- 
dependent spirit, and active enterprsie of this great monarch; 


he therefore resolved to form native workmen, and by his indi- 
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vidual efforts, to surmount all the numerous obstacles, that 
crowded in the way of his completing this favourite measure, 
Thus determined, and without communicating his design to his 
council, or submitting to the mortification and delay, of having 
his pians canvassed by the deliberate, and prostrated by the 
timid; he nominated in 1698, an embassy to Holland, in the suite 
of which he went himself incognito, for the object of all his la- 
bours,—the permanent establishment of a naval power. 

When he arrived at Amsterdam, he entered himself in the 
India Admiralty office, and became enrolled in the list of ship- 
carpenters; while he worked in the yard with that unremitted in- 
dustry, and ceaseless perseverance, which follow and reward 
the ardour of enthusiasm. 

Here, however, his disguise could not shield him from the 
knowledge of the world; and although devoid of those artificial 
means of respect, which magnificence and splendour extort from 
men, he was pointed out to oue another, by the spectators, as 
being of a higher nature, who had descended from the glories 
and charms of power, to endure manual toil for the universal be- 
nefit of his subjects; if he was not held in dread, therefore, for 
his grandeur, he received the more pleasing homage of venera- 
tion and wonder, from millions, who ouly contemplated him as a 
man of genius, who could throw aside the bauble of royalty, to 
adorn himself with the gem of merit. At the same time, king 
William the IIL. who was on a visit to his continental dominions, 
paid him the spontaneous tribute of royal admiration and esteem, 
without descending to those frivolous ceremonies, that Peter's 
disguise and occupation necessarily dispensed with; and which 
are instituted for the gratification and delusion of the vulgar, 
and for the vexation of the great. It is to the honour of Peter, 
that even when seated on the throne, he avoided and despised 
this empty show of honour, and unmeaning pomp of false ado- 
ration. 

In this situation, the Czar of Russia soon acquired the skill 
of an excellent workman; and afterwards made himself a master 
of the science, by studying the proportions and principles of his 
art, Having learned as much as Hollaud could teach him, he 
next went over to England, where he completed his knowledge 
of an art, in which that people then excelled ail the world; but 
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remained there only four months. King William, who had ar- 
rived there before him, again received him with singalar and 
marked respect: which was afterwards manifested, by present- 
ing him witha saperb and magnificent yacht; a model of the 
art, that he had laboured hard to master, and introduce into his 
native country. Upon his leaving England, he took with him a 
number of ship-builders, and other mechanicks; and among 
others, the celebrated Noy; who, by being the competitor of a 
king, in the construction of ships, has obtained an immortality 
which few mechanicks have procured, and iwany of superiour 
pretensions have missed. 

At a subsequent period, when Peter had returned to his dom- 
inions, be caused the lord high admiral of Russia, to issue orders, 
that himself and Noy, should each immediately construct a man 
of war; and here the first fruits of Peter’s skill were given to the 
world. Itis related, that he never omiited afterwards. to have a 
ship upon the stocks, under his own inspection; and at the time of 
his demise, ke left one of the largest men of war,in Europe, half 
fiuished on the stocks; an evidence of perseverance, seldom met 
with in royal undertakings. 

Peter’s return to Russia, was hastened by intelligence of the 
intrigues of the Princess Soplia, who though under confinement, 
found means to stir the Strelitzes toa revolt; but by his timely ar- 
rival at Moscow, he arrested the evil in its infancy: and deterred 
them from similar treasons, by inflicting exemplary and terrible 
venveance, on the principals in the plot. 

Perhaps no prince ever formed so sudlime and comprehensive a 
system of national grandeur, as Peter the Great. Other monarchs 
have improved one branch of political economy, or acquired re- 
nown. by extending their kingdoms, and beating their enemies: 
The Czar of Russia combines the glory of a scheme, that embrac- 
ed every posstsle improvement, and aimed at every substantial 
advantage: and he is not only to be considered as a Legislator, a 
General, and a Patriots but he attracts more fixed attention asa 
Philosooher, an Artist, and an inventor: who turned the force of 
his yenius to the universal refinement of his people, doing all that 
could improve then, and neglecting nothing that could add ta 


their wisdom, their strength, their virtue, and their industry, 
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Thus at the same time that he was devising a naval force he 
was forming a military body; and in conjunction with both, was 
he attempting to introduce science, knowledge, and arts, into 
Russia. On his journies into other countries, he suffered nothing 
to escape him that might conduce to the grand object of national 
instruction; if books were to be sold, he purchased thems; tf ar- 
tists and mechanicks were to be hired, he engaged them upon 
liberal terms; and surgeons, generals, doctors, carpenters, and 
smiths, all flocked to his standard, to conquer under the banners 
of royalty, in the cause of knowledge against ignorance, virtue 
against vice, and power against weakness. 

This army in 1700 amounted to 50,000 foot; and in the same 
year, ia alliance with the King of Poland, he made war upon 
one of the noblest prodigies of human weakness and grandeur, 
that ever came from the hands of the Creator;———Charles 
the AIL of Sweden, This war in the commencement was dis- 
astrous to Peter, but he foresaw the success of its termination, 
and was prepared to benefit by anticipated defeats. +I know, 
said he, that my armies must be overcome fora great while; but 
even this will at last teach them to conquer.” It is not always, 
that the sagacity of a mouarch can foresee the natural process of 
disaster, in conilicting with a superiour foe. 

The fields of Pultowa amply verified this anticipation of ulti- 
mate success, in 1709, where his arms were crowned with com- 
plete victory. The barharous rigour with which he treated his 
Swedish prisoners, contributed to advance his great scheme of 
civilization; for about three thousand of them, being scattered 
over lis dominions, from Moscow to the borders of Siberia and 
China, they formed small colonies, and propagated the know 
ledge and arts with which they were conversant. Yet Peter 
sometimes affected to treat these Swedes with generosity. Ilis 
hospitality leading him to entertain the captive generals at his 
own table, he one day drank to the health of his masters, who 
had taught him the art of war, when count Rinschild, a Swedish 
warriour asked him, “Who they were whom he honoured with 
80 glorious a title? Yourselves, gentlemen,” answered the 
Czar. “Then your majesty is very ungrateful,” replied the 
count, “to have thus besten your masters.” Upon the strength 
of this retort, Peter ordered their swords to be returned to them, 
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If this was not the vanity of the man, it was the generosity of 
the prince. 

But the victories of the Russian Czar, constitute but a trifling 
part of his fame; his character derives its noblest lustre from his 
being the creator of the Russian greatness, from introducing the 
arts into his empire, and propagating their comforts among his 
subjects: from diverting their ferocity from bloodshed to knowl_ 
edge, and changing the face of his empire from barbarism to ci- 
vility. Thus Peter founded colleges for the cultivation of lan- 
guages, matiematicks and polite learning, at Petersburgh, Mos- 
cow and Kiot; and established in the villages. numerous schools 
for teaching the children of the peasants to read and write. He 
instituted at Moscow, a college of physicians, as well as a na- 
tional dispensatory, from which, medicines are furnished to the 
other parts of the empire; and prior to this era in her greatness, 
there was no physician but the Czar’s throughout Russia, and 
not one apothecary. ‘To these illustrious improvements, he ad- 
ded another novelty, by establishing publick lectures on anatomy; 
and opeuing every source of scientifick instruction, to the use of 
his subjects. The navy, which he first conceived, and literally con- 
structed with his own hands, rose to the surprising magnitude of 
forty ships of the line, and two hundred gallies. His army. 
formed originally for the domestick purpose of political security, 
amounted at the time of his death, to 100,600 foot, equal in dis- 
cipline and valour, to the bravest soldiers of the other nations 
of Europe. He corrected the abuses of civil government, and 
established a regular police in the chief cities, by which order 
and security took the place of tumult, insurrection and blood- 
shed; besides which, he protected them from external assault, 
by strong fortifications, that served the double purpose of sci- 
ence and security. What he once projected, he never suffered 
te go into decay for want of the means to perpetuate its vigour: 
thus he also established a naval academy, to which he obliged the 
nobility to_send a certain number of their children for educa- 
tion, and to acquire the art of war and navigation; by which 
method, he efiectually guarded against the approaches of decay, 
and incorporated his nautical system with the habits and pas- 
sions of his people. Yet after all, Russia is more of a military, 
than a naval power; and the former will always continue to pre- 
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ponderate, from the glory and success that have attended its ope- 
rations, against the most military nation of the eighteenth or 
nineteenth century. 8. 

(To be concluded. ) 


Genius and Passion. 






























“Glory, the reward 
That sole excites to high attempts, the flame 
Of most erected spirits, most temper’d pure 
Ethereal, who all pleasures else despise, 

All pleasures, and all gain esteem as dross, 
And dignities and powers all but the highest?” 





To dispute the immemorial practice of the world on any sub- 
ject, 1s always dangerous; and any attempt to explode confirm- 
ed opinions, is apt to procure us the fate of martyrdom, without 
gaining for us the glory of immortality. Mankind are not only 
bigotted in religion; but morals, politicks, and ever physick, 
have their disciples, their devotees, and their persecutors. In 
medern systems of education, the inveterate force of misguided 
zeal, has never been exceeded by the most furious estuation of a 
fanatical spirit; and the suggestions of wisdom, resnecting the 
discipline and advancement of youthful intellect, have been 
treated with alternate ridicule and resentment, and denounced 
as insidious attempts to subvert the reign of virtue, because un- 
fortunately habited in the garb of a philosophy, which by the epi- 
thet of modern, has been made a dreadful phantom to the fears, 
instead of an inspiring idol, to the reason of mankind, If right- 
ly appreciated, and rationally conceived, little, perhaps nothing, 
detrimental to human happiness, can be discovered in the sys- 
tems of philosophy rashly proscribed, as inimical to virtue. But 
it is the fate of genius to create systems above common appre- 
hension; and to revolve thoughts, or indulge in speculations, too 
sublime, noble, or refined, for general reception in their original 
or native form, free from that perversion, and deformity, with 
which ignorance, prejudice, and superstition, are ever big. Even 
Voltuire, the most noxious of heretical philosophers, is allowed, 
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by the most refined bigot of the present age, Chateaubriand, to 
have advanced the cause of morals and felicity. The enemies 
of Hume are rapidly receding from their hostile position; and 
begin to confess, that he was right, through the sphere of his re- 
flection and speculations, was too elevated for common mortals. 
Yet the truths he unfolds cannot be confuted by those who would 
believe them, had they courage to repose in their consequences. 
There are few daring enough to maintain the separate truths, 
and individual interests of science and religion; as if the petti- 
coat of the monk and priest must necessarily induce corres- 
pondent effeminacy of reason, and lay the intellect prostrate at 
the tremulous command of dread and superstition. If, however, 
there existed no hypocrites, we should probably find few, if any 
foes to the divine illumination of philosophy; but as long as men 
desire to wear an appearance of purity they never can attain, so 
long must reason suffer from ignorance, and truth from affecta- 
tion; so long too, must education be perverted; the bold current 
of the understanding obstructed, and the warm effusions of the 
heart stifled and chilled by dissembling circumspection. 
Whoever has observed the characteristicks of genius, or in- 
quired into, and meditated upon the properties that constitute 
that grandeur of erected spirits, must bow to the conviction, 
that passion, as it expresses every modification of rapid and tu- 


_ mu!tuous feeling, chiefly conduces to the existence of this exalted 


endowment. ‘Fhe misguided zeal of unenlightened piety, in- 
sists on the extinguishment of all the passions; and this attempt, 
comprised in every method of prevailing instruction, invariably 
induces to stifle and chill them, in place of directing their force 
éo a beneficial purpose. By the prevailing method their creative 
and inspiring warmth is removed; and the soul is left a damp and 
dreary void, with no power to generate aught, except clouds and 
vapours, spleen, prudence, and a debasing superstition; like the 
caverns of the forest, which denied the renovating beams of the 
sun, continue for ages, the birth place of reptiles, and the re- 
sort for beasts of prey. 

Lest the vague meaning of general expressions, however, 
should lead to a wrong conception of my views, I shall descend 
to a more particular detail. The education of man commences 
from his infancy. Without innovating on the principles, or al- 
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tering the phraseology of morals, pains should early be taken 
to avoid those invectives against the passions, and those lessons 
to subdue them, which at present lead to stupify and benumb the 
noblest faculties. Commands and exhortations to make a proper 
application of the passions, should be substituted for the fashion. 
able cant; and what objects are proper, and improper for their 
excitement and exercise, should be discriminated and enforced. 
It may, perhaps be alleged, that this in effect takes place under 
the prevailing system; as passion cannot be wholly extinguished. 
Yet if any good effect results from the established practice, it is 
left to chance and accident, and not the certain consequence of 
predestined means. ‘To make that certain, which was before 
casual, is one of the noblest aims in philosophy; but the system 
here recommended is fraught with still superiour benefits. It 
strikes at the vitals of hypocrisy, and dissimulation, vices always 
dangerous and mean; it cherishes a daring spirit of courage and 
enterprise; and hinders that tame, creeping, frigid circumspection, 
which blasts the noble purposes of a predominant intellect. But 
how, exclaims the advocate of the schools and the pulpit, shall man 
be restrained from the commission of crimes, when thus en- 
couraged in his passions? I answer, he is only encouraged in 
the rational application of them; which implies an open discour- 
agement of all vice, and the active influence of the moral and 
religious principles anciently established, His motives to happi- 
ness are rather enhanced than diminished by their fervency: he 
is more susceptible of pleasure, and more alive to pain; the flame 
of his imagination burns brighter, the conceptions of his mind 
swell with a bolder energy, and flow with a more rapid motion; 
he feels inspired by nature, and mounts with the enthusiasm of 
one, who disdains to grovel amidst the obscurity and gloom of 
contented mediocrity. 

Such a method is naturally adapted to form a soul of fire, and 
to create a genius deaf to the admonitions of prudence and pre- 
scription. It must be allowed, therefore, that there is the same 
liability to moral aberration, in this practice, as in that now 
current, but not more. It is the privilege of passion to be free, to 
be daring; and whether curbed or cherished, its impetuousity 
will sometimes lead to precipitate deviation. The permaneny 
advantage, however, flowing from this method, is the entire con- 
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centration of the force of the passions, in the cause of intellect, 
It is said Plato was endued by nature, with the most vehement 
passions; but in place of stifling them, he changed their diree- 
tion, and even employed their rational vigour in vanquishing 
their pernicious effects. Both history and observation inform 
us, that genius is always a concomitant of the most vehement 
passions; and philosophy by her inquiries into the mysterious 
constitution of the human understanding, confirms its truth. 
Yet it need not be concealed, or palliated, that those geniuses 
have generally been conspicuous for various moral obliquities. 
The question, thus impartially opened, resolves itself into the 
subsequent propositions; and the interests of society, of learn- 
ing, and of taste, must decide which expediency would adopt, 
and reason sanction. Shall we encourage the proper direction 
of the passions, and by that means multiply genius a hundred, 
or a thousand fold, with the certainty of some trivial sins attend- 
ing its blessings;—or shall we deaden the sublimest intellects, by 
chilling ali their glowing and violent emotions, for the probable 
benefit of apparent purity, and the certain evil of dissimulation 
and hypocrisy? Noman will withhold his approbation to the 
first proposition, who remembers the resplendent glories emitted 
by ancient genius, and the sudden oblivion of the moral turpi- 
tude, which they were guilty of, in their lives and actions. 
Who feels the evil consequences of, or recollects with displea- 
sure, the amours of Alcibiades, Auschylus, Euripides, Menan- 
der, or Pericles; or any of the slight sins that famous men have 
secretly or openly indulged in? ‘The evils, if any evil ever re- 
sulted from them, were confined to a day, or a week, only at 
the place where they were committed; but the splendour of their 
genius, and the beneficial effects of their writings have spread 
through every age, and every nation, exciting emulation, even 
in dulness, kindling sensibility into rapture, and inspiring saga- 
eity, with the ambition of excellence, and the honours of im- 
mortality. 


“Of fate, and chance, and change in human life, 
High actions and high passions best describing.” —Milton. 


The amorous disposition of Milton; his furious zeal, sullen 
discontent, and rebellious plots, all found an early grave, in the 
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everlasting monument of his fame, erected by his passions and 
his genius. What are the crimes of Voltaire and Rousseau, of 
lord Bacon and Chatterton, compared to their productions, and 
their animating inTuence on science and intellect? He who can 
advocate dulness for moral deficiencies such as these, is surely 
entitled to no praise for his wisdom, or veneration for his virtue! 

That neither ignorance nor affected sanctity may find an ex- 
cuse for invective in the ambiguity of the preceding observa- 
tions, I here explicitly deny all encouragement to crime, or 
approbation of licentiousness. The accidental deviations of the 
passions, only, do [ represent as unimportant, when compared 
with the stupendous performances of the same mind. But con- 
firmed depravity, or premeditated licentiousness, is totally in- 
compatible with the grandeur of genius, and the advancement 
of art or science. In the disgrace and infamy of dulness min- 
gled with vice, crime must ever have a check and corrective in 
the bosom of ambition and of genius, panting for distinction; 
for no man abandoned to vice can become illustrious for intellect, 
and industry, fancy and invention, science or arts. 

In this theory, I neither assume the principle of an equality 
of passion, nor of intellect in mankin«; for in whatever portions 
either is dispensed to different individuals, the sume conse- 
quences will attend a rational culture of the passions; for his- 
tory and daily experience evince that of those who have become 
eminent for any superiour skill in art, or extraordinary attain- 
ments in science and erudition; the far greater number have been 
endowed with vehement and commanding passions, that obviously 
led them to the fame and honours they acquired. At present I 
shall conclude with this remark, that if those impassioned minds 
now paralysed by the lessons of prudence, aud the terrours of pun- 
ishment, and by consequence condemned to everlasting mediocri- 
ty, had been allowed to mature that generous glow of soul, which 
illy udged zeal subdued, we should have been richer in genius, 
and more advanced in letters; more profound in science, and 
more refined in taste. S. N. 


Notz.—We may remark that none of the passions are in themselves vi- 
cious, or detrimental; their excess or perversion, only, being pernicious, 
Thus it is difficult to conceive how the morals can be corrupted, by cher- 
ishing the passions; or the passions rendered sinful by directing them to ex. 
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cellence in any art or profession. A man devoid of any one of the passions, 
wants a eense; and is as intellectually imperfect as he would be corporeally 
deformed by the loss of an ear, an arm, or a leg; or any bodily member or 
function. 











OMNIANA. 


no. II. 


‘To even a cursory observer of mankind, it is obvious on re- 
reflection, that it is extremely difficult, and often hardly possi- 
ble to form an accurate estimate of human characters from per- 
sonal observation, and still more from common fame. ‘The 
former for a long series of time, and under every possible advan- 
tage of viewing the person under different defects, and in a va- 
riety of situations, undoubtedly affords a clue towards forming a 
tolerable general outline. But it very frequently happens that 
after a close acquaintance of years, some circumstances arise 
which develope new and totally opposite traits of character, that 
had till then remained latent—had not given the least indication of 
their existence, and but for these circumstances might never have 
made their appearance. 

Common fame isa still more erring criterion. It too often oc- 
curs, that there is a complete dissimilitude between the real char- 
acter of an individual, and that which is portrayed of him by 
publick report. In truth, this idea may be carried much further. 
It is doubtful whether this discrepancy does not prevail almost 
universally, at least generally. Who is there that has not seen 
persons universal favourites, in whom it would be difficult to 
point out a single estimable quality? Who have owed their fa- 
vour to what might be termed, without any great violation of 
propriety, absolute worthlessness; who do no harm—but do no 
good; who offend nobody, but serve nobody. And it would not 
perhaps be very extravagant to assert, that few of those who en- 
joy the good word of every body, are really deserving of the 
reputation they enjoy. 

These observations on the discordance between merit and 
character, apply with additional force, to persons in publick life— 
to those who take part in publick affairs—and to those who have 
any ardour of temperament. 
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Persons of these different descriptions come into collison with 
so many competitors—their views and claims are so much in hos- 
tility with the views and claims of others—and the practice is so 
general of defaming and destroying the reputation of those with 
whom we have any difference of opinion, and of praising those 
with whom we accord in principle—that light and darkness are 
not more different than the character the same person in publick 
life bears in different circles in the place of his residence, when 
party spirit runs high. 

This train of thought was forced on me by the perusal in 
‘Bishop Parker’s history of his own times,” of the character of 
Andrew Marvel. It struck me with astonishment by the utter 
discrepancy between it and all the pictures drawn of him by so 
many other authors, by all of whom that I have ever read, ex- 
cept this bishop, he is placed on a level with Phocion, Aristides, 
or Socrates, and made an ornament not merely to the English 
nation, but to human nature. Whereas this dignitary of the 
church degrades him to a level with the very lowest of his 
species. 

But the reader shall have a full opportunity of judging for 
himself.—I subjoin different portraits—let him compare them 
carefully. 

«Among these lewd revilers was one whose name was Marvel. 
As he had lived in all manner of wickedness from his youth, so, be- 
ing of a singular impudence and petulancy of nature, he exercised 
the province of a satirist, for the use of the faction; being not so 
much a satirist through quickness of wit, as sourness of temper; of 
but indifferent parts, except it were in the talent of reviling and 
malignity. Being abandoned by his father, and expelled the uni- 
versity, he afterwards made his consience more cheap than he 
had formerly made his reputation. A vagabond, ragged, hungry 
Poetaster, who daily received the rewards of his sauciness in 
kicks and blows. 

“The king being restored, this wretched man falling into his 
former poverty, did, tor the sake of a livelihood, prooure him- 
self to be chosen member for a borough, in which his father had 
exercised the office of a presbyterian preacher, and done notable 
service in the rebellion. 
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“He was one of those conspirators, who, being sixty in num- 
ber, of the remains of the rebellion, had bound themselves by 
oath from the beginning, to give all the trouble they could to the 
king, and especially never to vote for granting any taxes. But 
these men had little weight in that assembly, so that if they 
would do no good, they could do no harm; for they were hardly 
ever allowed to speak, without being hissed at, and our poet 
could not speak without a sound basting. Therefore, having fre- 
quently undergone this discipline, he learned at length to hold his 
tongue. Bat out of the house, when he could do it with tmpuni- 
tys he vented himseif with the greater bitterness, and daily 
spewed infamous libels out of his filthy mouth, against the king 
himself. 

“If at any time the fanatics had occasion for this libeller’s help, 
he presently issued forth out of his cave, like a gladiator or wild 
beast.””* 

After having carefully read and considered this odious portrait, 
let us turn to the per contra. Cr. of the account and see what 
other writers have recorded of this celebrated man. 

« A little before the restoration, Andrew Marvel was chosen 
to represent his native town in parliament, and in this honour- 
able character he continued till his death, with unbounded ap- 
plause. 

“Nor was it only from his townsmen, that Mr. Marvel gained 
the highest admiration. His incorruptible integrity rendered him 
an object of respect to all the virtuous. By his writings and his 
conduct he made himself obnoxious to government, and more 
than once was obliged to abscond. Yet the greatest man of the 
court, and even the sovereign himself felt a strong esteem for 
hm. Asa speaker, he was not much distinguished himself, but 
his influence was very great with the members of both houses, 
and prince Rapert had such respect for his judgment, that he 
frequentiy adopted his sentiments, and voted accordingly. 

“All the insinuating arts of the king, and all the violence of 
his ministers, could not shake the resolution, or corrupt the in- 
tegrity of Marvel. ile was absolute proof against every tempta- 
thon. 





* Bishop Parker’s history of his own time, p. p. 332, 4, 5. 






















judyed it sufficient, “if the saint attended to the welfare of his 
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«After a life of private integrity, and publick worth, Marvel 
resigned his breath in the fifty-eigth year of his age, not without 
strong suspicion of being poisoned. He was to be buried in the 
church of St. Giles, in the fields; and his constituents in grateful 
remembrance of his patriotick services, collected a sum of money, 
to raise a monument over his grave, with an appropriate and ele- 
gant inscription.””* 

“Though an enemy to the ministry, Marvel was courted and 
admired; and endeavoured by all the means in his power, to gain 
him to espouse the measures of the court. 

«When pressed to accept any office the court could give, Mar- 
vel answered, that he could not with honour accept the offer, 
since if he did, he must either prove ungrateful to the king, in 
voting against him, or false to his country in giving into the mea- 
sures of the court. ‘To conquer this obstinate integrity, the earl 
of Darby declared that he was the bearer to him of 1.1000 from 
the king, as a mark of his respect; but this the unshaken pa- 
triot rejected, though after the courtier was gone he was obliged 
to borrow a guinea of a friend.»* 

Lucifer and his fallen angels are not more different from the 
archangel Michael and his host, than these portraits are different 
from each other. They establish my theory beyond the power 
of doubt or cavil. Which of them is incorrect, it is difficult at 
this distance of time to ascertain. Perhaps they are both toa 
certain deeree erroneous. Marvel was free from being so 
wretchedly base and abandoned as he is stated to have been by 
the bishop, nor probably so transcendently great and illustrious 
as is asserted by other writers. 


Superstitious. 


Lovis XI. was as superstitious, as he was cruel and tyranni- 
cal, and under the most terrible apprehensions of death. He 
composed a prayer to St. Eutropius for the safety of his body 
and souls; but on reflection, struck out the latter part of it, as he 


* Mavor’s Plutarch p. 327, 239. 
+ Lempriere’s Biegraphical Dictionary. 
VOL. II. 17 
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body;” and thought he “ought not to be importuned for too many 
things at once.””* 
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| ) ‘ * Commentators. 

i ie The impertinent liberties taken by commentators in ‘“amend- 
4 q ing” the text of their authors, has been long a subject of just 
rey censure. No man has carried this impertinence to a greater ex- 
i tent, than Bishop Warburton in his edition of Shakspeare, of 


which I annex a few remarkable instances, taken from Edwards’ 
canons of criticism, a book of considerable merit, though but 
Ae little known. 
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4 “The raven himself is hoarse, 
“That croaks the entrance of Duncan 
‘ “Under my battlements.” —Macbeth. 


The good bishop presumes the text corru pt, and pleads in fa- 
vour of an absolute counter-sense. 


“The raven himself ’s not hoarse.” 


‘Had Shakspeare,” he says, “meant this, (that the raven is 
hoarse with croaking.) he would have expressed his meaning 
properly; as he well knew how to do.” 


by “Where no blood dwells.” —ichard IT. 


‘ This,” says Warburton, “may be right. But probably Shak- 
speare wrote, “whence no blood wells.” 


All’s not offence, that indiscretion finds, 
“And dotage terms so.”—Aing Lear. 


“TI am almost persuaded,” observes our most profound com- 
mentator, “that Shakspeare wrote, fines, i. e. eapenses; the coin- 
mon reading being scarce sense.” 

“The civil citizens kneading up the honey.”—enry V. 

“This may possibly be right; but I rather think, that Shak- 

speare wrote, heading up the honey.”—Warburton 
“The very gods.”—Cymbeline. 

“The very gods may indeed signify the gods themselves im- 

mediately, and not by the intervention of other agents or in 





* Sylva, in the woods, page 49. 
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struments; yet I am persuaded, the reading is corrupt, and that 
Shakespeare wrote 


“The wary Gods.” 


wary here signifying animadverting, forewarning, and ready to 
give notice; not, as in its usual meaning, cautious, reserved.”— 
Warburton. 


“A beggarly accouut of empty boxes.”—Romeo and Juliet. 


“I suspect that Shakspeare wrote “a braggartly account of 
empty boxes. 

“Not but that account may signify number, as well as con- 
tents; if the first, the common reading is right.” — Warburton, 


“If thou use to beat me, I will begin at thy heel, and tell what thou art 
by inches, thou thing of no bowels—thou!”’— Troilus and Cressida. 


“Thou thing of no bowels,” though this be sense, yet I be- 
lieve it is not the poet’s. I should imagine the true reading was, 
thou thing of no vowels; i. e. without sense; as a word without 
vowels is jargon, and contains no idea.”— Warburton. 


“To fright the souls of fearful adversaries.”"—Richard III. 


“This may be mght. ButI rather think Shakspeare wrote, 
the foule, French, the crowd or multitude.”— Warburton. 


“All ready at a@ point,”—Macbeth. 


“Ata point may mean “all ready at a time.” But Shakspeare 
meant more, and certainly wrote: 


“All ready at appoint,” 


i. e. at the place appointed.”— Warburton. 

I believe I have given enough of examples for the present num- 
ber, especially as I desire to furnish variety. I may resume the 
subject at a future point of tine—or at “appoint.” Such readers 
as choose to go more deeply into the subject, are referred to the 
* Canons of criticism.” W. Y. 
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ESSAY ON DUELLING. 


Tue following remarks are made in the belief, that they con- 
sider the strongest arguments that can be advanced in favour of 
Duelling. And in the hope, if they do not, and any of its ad- 
vocates should recollect other or more forcible reasons for its es- 
tablishment or continuance, that they will take the trouble to de- 
clare them through the same medium. The writer believes, that 
he shall offer an inducement for those who think differently on the 
subject, to enter with him, into a dispassionate consideration of 
its character, ground or necessity, by promising unqualified se- 
crecy. He will assure any man, who may be willing to meet the 
question on fair grounds, that no measure shall be taken either 
by himself, or the Editors, to discover the author of any such 
reply, if he should prefer concealment: at the same time, to prove 
that he would not shrink from the consequences of such opinions, 
ashe shall avow, he will leave his name with the Editors, to be 
exposed to any person who replies, after the reply is published. 
Nothing prevents him from signing it now, but his unwillingness 
to excite the charge of presumption, and the fear that it might de- 
feat his purpose; which is to elicit the strength of his opponents. 

If any one should reply, and he cannot doubt that such a cause 
will find some volunteers, he invites a similar disclosure on simi- 
lar terms: but still, if secrecy be preferred, he repeats his 
pledge that no attempts shall be made with his consent, to 
discover him—and he farther engages to take no advantage 
of the silent admission that would be made by such conceal- 
ment, that there is still something apprehended in defending 
what is right: still something to be feared by the open advo- 
cates of duelling, from that very society for whose protection 
they argue. 

To such advocates he now addresses himself-—Do you, from 
vour hearts, believe that duelling is lawful? {f you do, you must 
either be cowards as you term those who refuse to fight; or else 
you must fight; and be willing to risk your life in its defence. 
The former would have less to fear in replying to a challenge 
for argument than for battle certainly; and of the latter he has a 
right to demand areply; for they pretend that the practice of duell- 
ing is the only safe guard of their honours: that it is the unquali- 
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fied evidence of manhood: and can they permit it to be assaulted 
with impunity?—Can those who would risk their life and hap- 
piness to defend a principle refuse to talk, or write in its favour, 
if they have sufficient ability, and that principle be capable of 
defence-—They may say, that their assailant is too insigni- 
ficant: if so, how weak must their cause be—a word from the 
giant guardians of their faith could tumble him to the earth.— 
They may say that the supporters of any principle owe no obli- 
gation to defend it against every seribbler who may assail it: 
but have they not as many scribblers in its favour? If they would 
not disgrace their strength, let them advance their light troops, 
and the writer will engage to find work enough for them —He 
repeats his remark: it is your duty to defend the practice of 
duelling if you really believe it is right: if you do, indeed, con 

sider it the Bulwark of honour and character: for he who assails 
the principle attacks even your honour and your character, and 
no insignificance should protect him. 

It is, indeed, an important question to you—many a noble 
heart has bled to death in martyrdom, to this phantom—this ho- 
nour.—Many a great spirit has sacrificed all it most loved, on 
her altar; and has lived on in justification of the practice, when 
it would have given all, but its hopes of Heaven, to have been 
sheltered from its own reproaches—to forget that it had spilt the 
blood of a man for such a heartless shadow: and many more will 
yet perish in their devotion, or survive and, perhaps, waste them- 
selves away in the appalling conviction that they have nothing to 
hope for on this side of the grave. 

The first argument, to be investigated, is, indeed, a for- 
midable one, and has staggered many a man of sound under- 
standing. It is founded on the first principle of our natures, 
self-preservation. The assertion of that inherent right, becomes 
self-defence. The extension of self-defence is war; and they 
reason in this manner, If a man may raise his arm to defend 
himself, he may strike a blow, may attack, and even slay in 
defence, and therefore war becomes justifiable. If war be- 
tween hundreds and thousands be justifiable, it must be so be~ 
tween individuals. If it be right to slaughter one thousand men, 
it surely is so, to slaughter one. ‘They support their opinion by 
the authority of the great Locke, who says that all force with- 
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out right upon a man’s person, puts him in a state of war with 
the aggressor, and being in the state of war, he may lawfully 
kill the aggressor. ‘They say that Omnipotence works by the sim- 
plest means, that it is our duty to prevent crime, that the right of 
self-defence is the simplest means of preventing crime: there- 
fore that self-defence is a duty: as thus, if A. be assaulted by B. 
and refusing to defend himself, is slain, he is an accessory in 
the murder committed by B. and is guilty of suicide. They 
say that the age of miraclesis past, and that he who will not 
raise the arm that God has given him, to defend himself must 
not expect his preservation by his immediate interposition: must 
not expect the uplifted weapon of his adversary to be stayed by 
an angel, or his arm to be shattered by a thunderbolt. 

To all this, the writer replies that even if self-defence be law- 
ful, it does not, and cannot extend to war. Self-defence is per- 
mitted by law and reason only in compassion to the infirmity of 
our natures, and an injury is never considered to be done in self- 
defence, unless committed in the moment of passion—of tempo- 
rary madness—for madness isa suspension of reason. War can 
never be declared and executed in a passion—and if it be mur- 
der for an individual to slay another, after a sufficient time has 
elapsed to prove that it is done deliberately and maliciously, it 
surely must be murder for thousands to slay thousands—war 
being always executed deliberately and maliciously, is unlawful. 
Duelling under the same circumstances, must necessarily be un- 
lawful, and if in the prosecution of either, any deaths ensue, 
all the parties are murderers, 

The writer will expect many persons to smile at this; but a smile 
cannot destroy its force. He is willing to acknowledge, that many 
a great, and many a good man has fought, both in the field of bat- 
tle, where armies met armies, and on the duelling ground, where 
friend met friend—he is willing to acknowledge, that it is against 
the nature of man, and all his habits of thinking; that it is 
against what was once his own opinion: but still, he now be- 
lieves it to be truth, and is willing to risk his salvation upon it. 

The very men who contend for the right of self defence, as 
the charter for our freedom of spirit, because it is so deeply 
grounded in our hearts by nature—forget that we have other ty- 
rannical propensities, implanted there by the same power, which 
it is the sole business of society to regulate. subdue, or destroy. 
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For we never can be men, until we have learned to control, all 
that we have in common with brutes. 

But he will go still further, he will dare to say still more 
against what the world calls spirit and manhood. He will deny 
even the right of self defence, and for this reason among others 
its unlimited consequences; for good men are too apt to confound 
what is only excusable with what is absolutely justifiable, too 
apt to extend the right of raising the arm for defence, to the 
right of letting it fall in attack, whenever they may fancy it 
necessary for self protection. 

He denies the right of self-defence, for this reason: the man 
who could patiently endure injury, would never inflict it: if 
every man in society would yield, rather than resist, all 
would be at peace—no quarrels could take place, but from 
sudden passion which we should only forgive, taking care not to 
invite them. It is in vain to say that this is impossible, because 
we all know men whose hopes of Heaven are bottomed upon 
patient endurance under insult and injury; and their character 
is not only a protection to themselves against both, but it is an 
asylum for others, and a passport to all the benevolent feelings 
of every human being. Society never acts unanimously, al- 
though it will talk so; for in doing the latter, there is no res- 
ponsibility; and if any man wishes this reformation to be effect- 
ed, let him do his duty—let him give his example. 

Duelling began among individuals, and by individual exer- 
tions it must be abolished: if every member in society, who de- 
clares against it in his family, will lift up his voice against it in 
publick—frown on its promoters, and censure him the most who 
risks most for the opinion of society, duelling will not be 
heard of intwenty years. There are some who admit that man 
can only be eacused for defending himself in a passion, and never 
for fighting deliberately: but say they, he who refuses to defend 
himself or to fight a duel, should be in such a rank among socie- 
ty, that his example may be felt: such a character too, that his 
refusal may not be attributed to cowardice: that common men 
have no inducement to such forbearance, i. e. that none but the 
great have any inducement to do right; the fact is, there can 

be no member of society so very insignificant, as to have no in- 
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fluence either for or against morality, in every act of his life— 
the great men of a country form but a small part of its popula- 
tion; and there is not a man in America, whose character is so 
well established, who, if he should refuse to fight, would not be 
stigmatized by some persons as acoward, ‘The great men of a 
country have prejudices and opinions in exact proportion to their 
greatness; and if ten great men should have as much influence 
as ten thousand of the community, it would be always found as 
difficult to subdue their ten prejudices, as the others’ ten thou- 
sand, Great nen represent the obstinacy, as wellas the opinion 
of the people. 

The writer knows that he subjects himself to the ridicule of 
men who cannot, or will not reason, by thus declaring that it is 
the duty of men to suffer contumely without resistance—but 
thank Heaven! the doctrine of Duelling dues not depend upon an 
uniformity of opinion upon this subject. 

If it be maintained that war is justifiable, nothing can be drawn 
from the practice of nations and armies to justify war in society 
between individuals—nations have no courts of justice, no laws 
to protect or redress them—to interpose their powerful arm for 
the relief of him who has been trampled upon: but individuals 
have both, and there is not a possible injury which man may in- 
flict upon his fellow-man, which is not punished either by the 
law of the land, or of society, if that law is properly sought for, 
and trusted te. 

Let a wan suffer a personal indignity, and the writer grants, to 
the reproach of our courts of justice, that the injured party is 
sometimes more humbled by their verdict in his favour, than by 
the original wrong. But this is an evil that can easily be re- 
medied: if aman be known as an orderly member of society, he 
will always find protection in the law. 

Let us suppose an aggravated case, which, according to the 
laws of honour would demand the bloodiest atonement—A. calls 
B. a liar publickly—now if B. fights him, is it because he fears 
that the charge may be believed? If so, he gains nothing by 
fighting: for he may cut the throats of half mankind, and it 
proves nothing—and if he does not fear that it will be believed, 
he isa madman to fight; and yet there never was a man, and 
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probably never will be, who is not guilty of a lie in the course 
of his life—for a man may look a lie, as well as speak it: whe- 
ther simple deception, or deception with a malicious intention, be 
said to constitute a lie. Now does the man who fights another 
for calling him a liar, mean to maintain that he never did tella 
lie? If he does, and it be any thing near the fact, he canno® 
possibly be injured by such a charge, for society would only 
laugh at his accuser. Who that is notoriously honest, would fight 
a man for calling him a pick-pocket? Or, who that is well known 
to be humane and religious, would challenge a man for calling 
him a murderer? The very act of fighting implies some degree 
of gnilt, for it acknowledges that the publick may believe the 
charge. 

Nobody will deny that society always punishes the ruffian who 
wantonly, and without provocation, either injures or insults a 
peaceable man—who would not condemn aman for striking or 
insulting an old man, or a woman? Why is this? Because they 
are defenceless—and a man may be as defenceless from princi- 
ple, as from bodily incapacity. Another invitation to forbear- 
ance is given by the law in such a manner, that every member 
of society may secure himself from all but madmen and fools. 
It permits any person to anticipate the purpose of one they sus- 
pect, by compelling him to be peaceable, and binding him to 
good behaviour. 

To the argument founded on the power a man has of defend- 
ing himself, the writer will reply as briefly as possible. The 
same power would justify a man for stealing, or any other 
crime. Self-defence must be excused, when executed in the 
transports of passion; but still it is better to endure; for he 
shows less presumption, who obeys the command of Heaven, 
to turn the other cheek, when one is smitten, whatever may be 
the consequences: who trusts to Providence, and does his duty, 
even if he perishin it, than he who impiously disobeys the com- 
mand of his God, and opposes the execution of his will. Who 
would not rather die a martyr to his principles, and leave his 
murderer to repentance, than live in defiance of Heaven, with 
the knowledge that he had sent that murderer to his long account 
in the execution of his purpose? 
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The writer will not touch upon the authority of the command, 
to which he has alluded. Its sanctity shall never be approach- 
ed so lightly by him in argument; but he directs the whole pow- 
er of his opponents tg the reason of the thing: having demon- 
strated that if it be observed, every man will be at peace. 

This very forbearance has already immortalized many a great 
man; look at Themistocles: what has established that man’s 
greatness so indisputably, as the single anecdote of his forbear- 
ance, when struck witha cane? And this will always be the case, 
where man has magnanimity enough to forgive, and is here 
enough to forbear. 

The writer had nearly overlooked the argument of Mr. Locke, 
but it will be only necessary to show that according to his own 
principles, it would be destructive of all government, from the 
empire to the family circle. If a state of warfare justifies the 
killing a man; the aggressor is equally in a state of war, and has 
the same right, and may therefore kill the person he has injured: 
if it be lawful to do this, government is subverted, laws are an- 
nihilated, and man returns toa state of nature. 

Is it by yielding to, or conquering the passions of his nature, 
that man is most ennobled? ' 

Another of the arguments, and he confesses it is a powerful 
one also, is this—that the law having omitted to provide for men- 
tal injuries, which transcend corporeal ones, as far as the sensi- 
bility of the mind exceeds that of the body, it becomes the duty 
of society to legislate for itself, to impose some penalty on the 
violation of those decencies of life which constitute its chief va- 
lues and deter those turbulent members, who will always infest 
the best regulated communities, from trampling upon the social 
refinements of the mind. 

To this he replies that where the laws are deficient—where the 
party that suifers has done nothing, by word or deed, to excite 
tiie aggression, (a case which can scarcely ever happen.) society 
always will disgrace the aggressor, in proportion to the extent 
and notoricty of the wrong. It is very true, he may always find 
some desperate associate to applaud him; but so can any man, for 
any crime. 


If. as is almost always the case, the sufferer has done any thing 
to provoke the wrong, society is just to withhold a portion of its 
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punishment from theg reatest offender. But, whatever may have 
given rise to the quarrel, it is asked, what is gained by a duel? 
A character, perhaps. Now let us suppose that, instead of life, 
the duellist risk only property or liberty. Suppose that a 
wrong be to the amount of one dollar, and the custom of society 
requires that a bet should be made for atonement—that each is 
worth ten thousand dollars, (but the lives of no two men were 
ever of equal value.) and itis the all of each; each stakes that 
all, and the support of his family, on the turn of adie. What 
should we think of themP—Who would not call them both luna- 
ticks? Society disgraces a gambler for money, and yet it ap- 
plauds the gambler for limbs and life. Did the ancient Britons 
and the Gauls ever carry their enthusiasm for gaming, to half 
this extent? They never staked more than liberty, but we in 
our refinement, risk not only our liberty, but our life: be- 
sides it can never happen that an equality of value can exist in 
life; but in property, each may play for a specifick sum. The 
advocates of Duelling may say, that when two men fight, though 
unequal, that inequality is as likely to be in favour of one, as of the 
other, the chance is equal; and therefore, the stake is equal. 
Would any two men, do they think, throw a pair of dice for 
the money, that both should then happen to have, at any given 
mament, without some knowledge of the amount? If they did, 
would it not be the duty of every citizen to confine them till they 
came to their senses? And yet, thisis donein such games for life. 
If itbe said that the voice of society compels men to fight, 
whether they will or not, it is replied, that the voice of society 
will not be listened to at that bar, where man shall be finally ar- 
raigned: that he who has blood upon his heart, even in this 
world, will find, that the voice of society can apply no emollient 
to the cancer that it generates. 
The advocates for the practice declare that there are ruffians 
n society who are not tobe restrained even now; and they ask 
what would be the consequence, if that only restraining power 
were destroyed, as it would be if it was no longer considered a 
disgrace for a man to injure another and refuse atonement. Ii 
is replied, that it always should be a disgrace to do the injury, 
and until it can be proved that attempting another’s life is an 
atonement for wrong, it can be no disadvantage to society, if i: 
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members unite in applauding him who refuses to fight under any 
circumstances. ‘The fault is.in the penalty; it begets the crime: 
if blood is to be shed for every injury, the penalty loses its force 
by its familiarity. Let us try some other, and exclude the tur- 
bulent and quarrelsome man from genteel society; let us avoid 
him as a pestilence, and if he still afflicts us, surrender him to 
the laws. 

Another consideration is suggested which the writer hopes 
will be regarded as it deserves. Who are those from whom so- 
ciety expects the least deference and the greatest outrage?—Are 
they the peaceable who know nothing of the sword and pistol, and 
who trust t» law for redress and protection, or those who have 
erected a tribunal of their own, to which they summon every 
man—wh» make the pistol their only judge, and are confident of 
a favourable verdict from thetr own skill? Jealousies have been 
so excited that men have absolutely fought for the reputation of 
being the best shot; and the writer declares fearlessly, that he be- 
lieves from his soul, the consciousness of skill has given men 
more confidence in themselves, rendered them more overbear- 
ing, and led more frequently to duels, than all other causes in the 
world. The man who has the reputation of being a great shot, 
of being sure of his man, finds every eye upon the watch for him, 
he becomes supercilious—resentiul—sudden—and_ kindles at 
every spark. Every loud tone or haughty look is read as a defiance 
to him if another use it; and from him if he use it himself. If 
the former, he fights to prove his skill, and, if the latter, the person 
to whom his look or word is directed is compelled to prove his 
spirit, and this from the natural jealousy of his mind that all the 
world will say, “if any body else had said so, or looked so there 
would have been a duel, but he dared not resent the insult of 
such a marksman.” Hundred of duels have been excited by 
trifling affronts, either given or received by a great shot which 
would have been laughed at from any other quarter. 

The great Hamilton is often produced to justify this practice, 
and plausibly too; for if he thought that society could disgrace a 
man, it must have been true that society had that power; and it 
must have been terrible indeed, when such a man, a soidier who 
had faced death in every terrifick form, could bow the manliness 
of his spirit to such a fear; it must have lain heavily upon his 
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heart. That fear drove ilamilton to do what he acknowledged 
was wrong; it drove him to deaih: and the consequence is that 
his ashes have been disturbed Sy every profane hand that would 
murder, from precedent, ever since that hour. 

The writer would choose this instance from all the duels he 
ever heard of, to strengthen his arguments. If seciety has the 
power of making great men do wrong, it is time that that power 
should be restrained: we must unite and outface the tyrant. But 
if the argument drawn from the meiancioly example of Hamilton 
be at all conclusive, every crime under heaven may be justilied: 
for every black deed that proves how much we have, of him who 
first slew his brother, in our hearts, has had its Cato and its liam- 
ilton for its martyr. ‘This the writer believes: that had Hamilton 
imagined that his example would be so treasured, so repeated, 
he would rather have been branded in the forehead as a coward, 
than have so sanctified deliberate murder by his mistakea sen- 
sibility. 

It is called an act of bravery to fight: and if it be replied, 
that he who fights a duel, like him who slays himself, is a coward, 
for he fears to live on: then it is said that a coward is not de- 
fined properly as one whose predominant passion is fear: for if 
this were true every good man mig't be called a coward, for he 
fears to do wrong: cowardice, therefore, is defined to be a 
fear of death; and it is contended that no man, whose pre- 
dominant passion was fear of death, ever fought a duel. Now 
this is what the writer wants, for if fear of death be a correct 
definition of “cowardice,” he who fears death the least, is the 
bravest man. Therefore a crazy man—a man ina state of in- 
toxication—a child—may be the bravest. But if it be maintain- 


ed that a man to be brave should fight in the full possession of 


his reason, the writer asks, who would fear death most, when 
it came upon him caulmly—slowly—and certainly, in the solitude 
of his chamber—he who had fought? or, he who had refused? 
For it is false to say that a man can be in the full possession 
of his reason when he fights a duel, that he can be calm when 
the pistol of an enemy is pointed against his heart, or his own 
levelled against the breast of another; when the next moment 
may send them both to their eternal account. It is the intoxi- 


cation of the spirit, the effervescence of passion, and he no more 
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sees the extent of his danger, than does a child who plays with 
fire in a powder magazine, or a lunatick who snaps a pistol 
at hisown head. It is very true a man may appear firm, his hand 
may not tremble; but such a steadiness is entirely con- 
stitutional. The writer will give another definition of cow- 
ardice that meets his veiws at least. Cowardice is the fear of 
doing right;—it is said that cowards have fought—that society has 
the power of creating an artificial sensibility to disgrace that 
shall conquer the fear of death, and that policy and patriotisin 
demand that such a power should be rather strengthened than 
weakened. 

The writer admits that mental is vastly superiour to bodily 
courage. ‘That the man who shall go into battle voluntarily, 
with a pale lip, a faltering step, and a sinking heart from this 
sensibility to disgrace, is a braver man, tian he whose heart 
swells in his bosom at the voice of the trampet—whose sinews are 
strung with vigour—whose limbs are all steady to their trust 
when he bounds forward to the conflict; he will admit all this: 
but to which would his opponents rather trust for protection? 
Suppose an army composed of each, on which would they rather 
depend? One of the former could give the heart sickness to a 
regiment and a panick to an army. Policy and patriotism 
therefore, demand that they should be kept from the company 
of the constitutionally brave. 

Farther, the writer does not believe that this sensibility to 
disgrace, ever yet drove a man who was at heart a coward, either 
into a battle or a duel upon equal terms. If he ever fought, it 
was at his own distance, or upon his own terms. 

It is contended that there is much magnanimity in exposing 
ones life on equal terms with the aggressor. 

Now it happens that such egual terms never can exist. It is 
not possible that they should; one will have more experience or a 
steadier arm. The very persons who advance this argument 
contradict it by their award, for it is always the case that the 
praise of courage and spirit is lavished upon him who has risked 
most, in exact proportion to the inequality, upon which he fought. 
Ninety-nine times out of a hundred the advantage is in favour of 
the aggressor, for his skill gives him the very confidence which 
tempts him to overstep propriety, Why is not that society con- 
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sistent with itself? why does it not always applaud him most whe 
risks most for vengeance? It always does with the duellist: 
and it ought with the murderer. For if it be a proof of courage 
that deserves such commendation for a man who has no skill with 
a pistol—no reputation, to call out an experienced professor, 
where the chances are a hundred to one against him—it would 
be an equal proof for a murderer to poniard his enemy in the midst 
of his guards at noon day. But such is the difference between 
blowing out a man’s brains fashionably or unfashionably; in the 
former case the murderer is hugged to the heart of all who affect 
to admire spirit, or to possess any themselves;—loaded with 
smiles, instead of the curses of Fathers, Sisters and Brothers; 
and in the latter he is gibbeted without mercy, and all who once 
loved him are branded with infamy. 

In every duel one of the parties must be superiour to the other 
in experience or steadiness. ‘There is no defence against a ball, 
and, therefore, he who is the superiour, according to the defini- 
tion of the world, is a coward, for he fights against one who is 
not his equal, and who is defenceless. 

The universality of the custom and its increase with refinement, 
are even produced to justify it. What could not be justified 
on the same principle? Murder is universal, and has been so 
ever since the murder of Abel; it has increased with refinement 
and civilization, and so has every other detestable crime. 

It is even urged that he who calls another to the field appeals 
tu the God of battles—the Dispenser of justice—that he only, who 
is wrong, is the guilty one—for he isa murderer and defies Om- 
nipotence. 

First, the writer replies that no two persons ever yet quarrelled 
or fought without being mutually to blame, but even if they were 
not, what is the consequence? ‘T'wo men dare to summon the 
God of Heaven to an arbitration. If they believe so much in the 
immediate assertion of justice by the Deity, why do they not fear 
to be stretched upon the earth for their impiety? Suppose they 
should both agree to leap from a precipice—to sit upon a cask 
of powder and apply a match to it—or to fight at the length of a 
pocket handkerchief, would not their confidence in the justice of 
Heaven be in exact proportion to the risk? And yet say 
they, the age of miracles has passed—who shall avert the 
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ball that is directed by a skilful hand to the bosom of a man? 
Do these men know that whether innocent or guilty of the pro- 
vocation, the first moment either seeks the ethers life, he isa 
murderer? 

He has heard the law brought forward to support duelling, be- 
cause the wager of batted is vet permitted by the law of England: 
but they forget to mention that such duels are permitted only with 
staves an ell long, and Jeathern targets, and if the advocates for 
duelling insist upon a similar privilege they should-be permitted 
to amuse themseives with these weapons as long as the law allows, 
i. e. from sun-rise till sun-vet. 

He has heard it declared very seriously, bya man whom he much 
respects, that if he were challenged, he would always fight—and 
yet, when he was asked by the writer if he would not apologize 
if he had wronged another, he said “certainly, for he never 
would injure a man intentionally, and if unintentionally, he was 
bound as a gentleman to apologize.” 

Now when he receives a challenge, he either has wronged the 
challenger, or he has not; if he has, he would apologize, but if 
he has not, he would fight him! To such extravagant inconsis- 
tencies are the advocates for this practice reduced when driven 
into a corner. 

And finally, it is said that when a man dies in the execution 
of his rights, he leaves a name that his family can only weep over; 
but on the contrary, if he bows to insult.he carries one that brings 
a blush unon their cheek whenever it be named, and stains his 
children and associates with disgrace. 

This is all particularly fines—why should not the family of a 
man blush if le hasdone wrong and fought? Ask a family if they 
would rather lose their father and totter on unsupported into life 
and manhood, than have him patient under injury? If their 
answer leaves a doudt upon your mind, go ask a family that has 
lost a father, its support and strength—a wife who has watched 
the dark blood ebbing from the bosom of him she most loved on 
earth—tie sister or mother who has seen a son or a brother de- 
part in this hour full of youth, and life, and vigour, and the 
nex’ borne home a corpse, killed in the moment of attempting 
another's life:—ask them when they are pressed into the dust by 
the weight of their loss—by the conviction that even that mighty 
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sacrifice to the opinions of society has been forgotten by some 


~ and condemned by others, if they would still support the prac- 


tice?>— While they are left to pine over the bloody grave of him 
who should have been their stay through life, and their example 
in death, ask them if they can recommend duelling? 

So far the writer has attempted to reason. He would next 
ask the members of that society who constitute its voice, why 
they do not speak decidedly and boldly?—Why do they not con- 
demn this destructive practice, as it ought to be condemned? 

In his closet every man wishes duelling abolished, and if 
every man who wishes it sincerely in private would but speak as 
firmly in publick, it would be abolished. Who has not at some 
time trembled for a husband, a son, ora brother? Who may 
not at some future period, if it continues? How bitterly will those 
reproach themselves who have ever encouraged it—who have not 
lifted up their voices against it! 

The writer believes that woman has most contributed towards 
the increase of this crime. Itis to her we look for happiness 
here, and she is associated with all our hopes of hereafter. On 
her opinion, so much of all that we covet depends, that if she 
frowns—we sacrifice a victim to appease her, and her smile is 
our reward. Woman hasaheavy load of responsibity; she may 
make man any thing, or every thing. She has made man a Du- 
ellist for her smile, and she can now change the spirit of oppo- 
sition to forbearance. Let her but employ her fascinations, with 
the eloquence that nature always gives to the untutored heart, 
with the reason that Heaven has apportioned so equally between 
her, and her brother; :nd she will wonder at the ease with which 
Duelling is disgraced. 

To the great men of our country, he next applies. On you 
the destinies of posterity abide! You have it in your power to 
fashion the rising generation to your own purposes. Set your 
faces against Duelling—confine that man perpetually, who is 
guilty of sending, receiving or participating in a challenge. 
Make the laws severe, and enlorce them in spite of fashion or 
family. 

To the courts of justice, he applies. Show by your verdicts, 
that you will punish seriously, every thing that approaches in- 
sult and indignity. Encourage us to surrender our defence to 
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your hands—to apply to you for redress, and do this, by your 
decisions, Uphold that man who dares to appeal to you in defi- 
ance of ridicule and contempt. 

To the citizens of America, he says—Let your actions speak 
as loudly as your words, against Duelling: and when you are 
jurymen, do your duty. Z. 
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By Horace De Monde, Esquire. 
No. VIII. 


Padiov evetiv awe yt Tétav.—LUCIAN. 

“He, that a fool doth very wisely hit, 

Doth very Sees although he smart, 

Not to seem senseless of the bob.”—Saaxsreane, 

Wuew the letter of my friend Jamie was read, the other even- 
ing, to the Club-Imperial, Miss Anna Matilda, with more vi- 
vacity than ( had ever before seen her assume, was the first to 
rise and propose, that he should be immediately ballotted for as 
amember. She said, that she was well acquainted with the 
gentleman, and knew him to be a very fashionable young man, 
with every requisite quality to form an agreeable companion— 
that for her part, she really began to be tired of meeting always 
the same set, who seemed to think of nothing but reading musty 
folios, for their own amusement, when they ought to be trying to 
entertain the Club. “I should be very glad,” she continued, 
“Mrs. President, to admit half a dozen new members, such as 
the present candidate.” Now it so happened, that Miss An- 
na Matilda, whether from design or chance, I will not pretend 
to determine, while she was speaking of musty folios, turned 
her eye with something like an indignant leer, towards the Chev- 
alier, who was, at that moment, poring over a syllogism of Aris- 
totle, in order to fortify himself with an argument against the 
*Squire’s defence of modern philosophers. The Chevalier cer- 
tainly possessed a portion of that spirit, for which his country- 
men are so renowned; and in the early part of his acquaintance 
with the fair Anna Matilda, had, perhaps, su‘fered his gallant- 
ry to outweigh his love of study: but it is one of ‘the privileges of 
intimacy, to throw off all restraint, and the Chevalier now 











deemed it no breach of politeness, to indulge bis preference for 
the peripatetick father. He didnot even hear the remarks of 

the speaker; much less did he observe the peculiar expression of 

countenance, that accompanied those remarks: but Miss Sem- 

pronia both saw and heard all that passed, and felt herself too 

much concerned in the inference, to remain silent. She rose, 

therefore, and addressed the President as follows: “1 shall vote 

for the candidate just proposed, Mrs. President; but for very 

different reasons, from those assigned by the young lady oppo- 

site to me. I also am well acquainted with the gentleman, and 

know him to be exactly the reverse of what he seems to be. He 

will make a valuable addition to our Club—not because he is a 

fashionable young man, who can jabber nonsense for a whole 

evening to half adozen misses at a time—but because he is a 

sensible young man, an acute observer, and a nice critick, who 

will be able to aid us essentially in the great objects of our insti- 

tution. - I shall hope, therefore, to see an unanimous vote in his 

favour.” The Chevalier, who had laid down the volume of 
Aristotle, as soon as Miss Sempronia began to speak, and had 

listened with great surprise to her commendations of the candi- 
date, now rose, and begged to be informed if there were any 

other evidence of the gentleman’s qualifications, than his own 
testimony—“for,” said he, “though I have the most unbounded 
confidence in the judgment of my honourable friend last up, yet 
it does appear to me, that the extravagance of the gentle- 
man’s pretensions, is an argument against him, which will de- 
mand some little consideration. I would propose, therefore, 
that this case should be postponed until our next meeting; and 
that, in the mean time, the Secretary be directed to call upon 
the applicant, for some of the many proofs, which he has pro- 
mised to furnish, of his fitness to become a member of our ho- 
nourable Club.” 

Miss Sempronia was about to rise again, in reply to the Chev- 
alier, when the old "Squire bounced out of his chair, as if a mine 
had exploded under him, and striking his forehead with one 
hand, while with the other he pulled a letter out of his pocket: 
“God bless me,” (said he,) “I am certainly the most forgetful 
dog in the world—Horace, here’s a letter for you, which I pro- 
mised to deliver yesterday, and which might have saved us a 
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this trouble, as I know it comes from the person in question— 
who, by the way, deserves all that Miss Sempronia has said of 
him, though I owe the young rascal agrudge for some of his 
tricks upon me, and have a great mind to vote against him—but 
he is such a perfect Proteus, that if you refuse him in one shape, 
he will come to you in another.—But I beg parden, my dear 
Madam, I believe I am a little out of order.” The President 
ordered the Secretary to read the letter—which, after much diffi- 
culty, for Jamie writes what my old friend Blowhard calls a ter- 
rible fist, I managed to do as follows: 


To Horace De Monde, Esq. 
“Dear Mr. Sec. 

I promised to send you the picture of one of my acquaint- 
ances—here it is: he is a Poetee, so called for the same reason, 
that the bucks nickname a coat, a stick, &c. coatee, stickee, &c. 
which [ need not explain to youu—The name of the gentleman 
is Didderee Whirr, and never did name happen to be more ap- 
propriate. I wish you could hear him talk, Mr. Sec. it would 
absolutely make you dizzy. He always talks asii he were af- 
flicted with the vertigo; and sometimes I have thought it conta- 
gious—is it so, Mr. Sec.? Such a fellow for a subject! hopping 
and bounding, and plunging—like a man running down a steep 
hill. Didderee Whirr isa hunter after good things—keeps a 
journal of all the slips in private life—a sort of criminal record 
of character—executions, joke-bunglers, and epigram-trespas- 
sers. Twenty calls of an evening, are nothing for Didderee, 
when he has a pun to distribute—you may track him through the 
whole town by the laugh that follows it. He is a great sentimen- 
talist, and can die over any thing in ‘‘aromatick pain”—a great 
favourite, of course, with the dear little girls freshly let out 
upon society—a writer of extemporaneous effusions.—By the 
way, dear Sec.! I must tell you of an extempore that did his bu- 
siness completely. One evening Didderee and I were sitting to- 
gether, no matter where—*Lve got it,” said Didderee, sticking 
his fingers in his hair, “No! (said I,) ‘are you much troubled in 
that way?” Didderee did not see the joke, till I trod upon his 
toe, “Yes,” said he, “I’ve got it—I’ve catched an impromptu” — 
what a beautiful word, Mr. Sec. Didderee is always coining, 
never calls “things by their right names;” being a literary man, 
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he says it is his duty to distinguish himself by net using the vul- 
gar language. He is always repeating scraps of Latin, Greek, 
and French to me. because he knows | scarcely understand my 
mother tongue; but that must be a secret, Mr. Sec. Didderee al- 
ways takes care to find out, whether any body in company under. 
stands these languages, before he begins to show his scholarship. 
He says that I have a fine Roman laugh, a Savon nose, Grecian 
perception, &c. but, as I have said, he will not even calla “fip- 
penny-bit” by its “Christen-name.” He always speaks with 
greatemphasis, or, as the vulgar say, he makes a d—lI of a noise 
when he talks—talks out openly, as one Leigh Hunt says. But 
for the “impromptu.”—He began something on a sprig of .dm- 
brosia—tore it up—began again—and finally tired me out, and 
I fellasleep. About midnight he roused me up, and began to rub 
his hands, and skip about the floor-—when the fit wore off, he read 
the following: 

Impromptu ona sprig of Ambrosia which fell from a Lady's 

osom. 
‘And could’st thou leave that swelling breast, 
That throne where love and friendship rest, 
Unless unkindly driven: ; 
Quick, tell me then, thou simple thing, 
What passport thou dost with thee bring, 
That thou may’st be forgiv’n? 
What passport! wheu/ the shrub replied, 
Flinging its fragrance far and wide, 
My passport is from—Heaven.’ 

“Ah ha!” said Didderee, “what do you think of that? Oh! 
that last allusion—dmbrosia flourishes, you know in Heaven.”— 
But said I, why do you call it an Impromptu? “Good night,” 
said Didderee—«Mum, a trick of the trade, we know—what 
constitutes an impromptu, tell me that? Ah! ha, good night.” 

Now Didderee had a book, as big as the family Bible, full of 
single and double, and treble, and quadruple rhymes, conun- 
drums, hints, impromptu’s, &c. and I knew that this would go 
in among them—and sure enough, about a month afterwards— 
never was any thing so lucky!—Miss Waltzee Whirlabout 
dropped a sprig of &maranth—+By Jupiter,” said Didderee, 
“that will do!” and the next moment, when Miss Waltzee 
asked him, (by my suggestion,) for a smart thing on the subject, 
I thought he would have jumped out of his siin, as we say in the 
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country—“You will not blow me?”. said he, laying his finger on 
his nose—*“’pon honour,” said I, and then, deciaring according 
to form, that he never wrote poetry, and on such an occasion, 
would, he feared, certainly disgrace himself, and all that, down 
he sat, and after pretending to think, and blot out, and alter— 
produced that identical impromptu, only changing Ambrosia, for 
Amaranth.—<But,” said I, the fragrance—Amaranth has no 
smell, you know.”—“Tush!” said Didderee, “let them find that 
out.” The lovely Miss Waltzee Whirlabout was in raptures 
with the quickness of Mr. Didderee Whirr, and it will be his 
own fault, if she is not Mrs. Whirr, in another month. 

I shall close this, Mr. Sec. with a few extracts from Didde- 
ree’s common-place book, copied literally: 

‘Hint from one who knows what is what—when you make a 
charitable donation take care to give money not current—” 

«Questions for tea-parties;—why do ladies always uncover the 
left hand instead of the right?—mem. It cannot be because 
their left hand is least used, and, therefore, the most delicate. 
Why do they always get as far as they can from a candle, or 
close the blinds in the day time?—mem. Let them answer that.” | 
“Mem. a remark of uncle Snap—can alway tell who has got 
new clothes on at church, of a cold Sunday, by counting the 
noses of all under sixty.” 

“Pigs, Doctors, and Undertakersx—good health committee.” 
““Mem—to compare people that do not keep time to witches 
dancing to an Eolian harp.” 

“Hint for an Elegy on a soldier—Laurels weeping blood—Dit- 
to for a Song in Moore’s manner—A swallow sails swiftest, and 
with the least noise.” 

“IT am, Dear Mr. Sec. 
Yours, hand and glove, 
Jamie.” 


The President here said, that she could perceive by the effect 
which the reading of the letter produced, that the Club were 
ready to decide in favour of the candidate; but she would beg 
leave to remind them of one of their fundamental rules, which 
she should be sorry to see infringed on any occasion—she ad- 
dressed herself particularly to the ladies; she was sure, she said. 
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that the utility, if not the very continuance of the Club, de- 
pended upon their maintaining that rule inviolate. I could see 
plainly to what all this tended, and lest the same fears should 
take possession of some of the other ladies, I took the liberty of 
interrupting the President, by assuring her that I had at that 
moment in my pocket, an application from a whole society of female 
philosophers to join our Club; and that as soon as the present 
question was disposed of, it was my intention to present it for 
their consideration. “And if it should succeed” said I, “of 
which there can be no doubt, your ladyship will still be in the 
majority.” «I am satisfied with that pledge:” replied the mad- 


am, “prepare the ballots”—and Jamie was elected nemine no- 
lente. 








A Card. 

Horace DeMonde presents his compliments to Miss Sophonis- 
ba Squintbright—acknowledges the receipt of her very polite and 
flattering letter; and begs leave, through her, to assure the an- 
cient and venerable “Female Antiquarian Society of Philoso- 
phers,”’ that their proposition shall be laid before the Club Jmpe- 
rial, at its next meeting; and that it shall be supported, on his 


part, with all the warmth of the most ardent wishes for its success. 


N.* 


DEPARTMENT OF 


THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


MATHEMATICAL SOLUTIONS, 


Solution to question 1st, of the December number, by Mr. Wil- 
liam Forest, Professor of Mathematicks, Manhattan School, 
New-York. 


Put 2a =the side of the inscribed equilateral triangle, b= 9 
2 


‘ x 
perches, then 2-(3) = the perpendicular, and by $5 E 3,3 = 
a.(3) 
x 
—— is equal to the part of the diameter of the circle, intercept- 


at 
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ed between the middle of the side of the triangle, and the cir- 
x 
: 1 
cumference, hence the whole diameter is a (3) + ——; now 


(3)3 
1 


put (3) 5 + (5)g=% then ax = diameter, therefore ax = the 


By 
side of the inscribed square; and by the question we have this 
ac 


equation, (3) —b= (2) or x (6)4— 5. (2) = aa, by trans- 
ee 


whe b(2)3 
position and division « =——-~ 


(6) 4—<il ’ 




















= 90+ 8555 perches, then 


ax = 209-8217, the diameter, and the required area 34577 + 34 
square perches, = 216 A+ OR-+ 17-34 P as required. 


Solution to question 2nd, of the December number, by the Pro- 
poser. 
In order to give this question a general solution, it is neces- 


sary, first, to show how to find any number of square numbers, 
. 222 2 
whose sum will be a square number; therefore, put a, b,c, d, &c. 


continued to > for any such squares where a, b, c,d, &c. are 

any known numbers at pleasure, and v an unknown one; put 

a+b-+-c+d &c. continued to v for the root of the sum of these 
ab+ac+ad+be+bd+cd &c. 





squares, then solved I find v= 


a+b+ce+d &c. 


2 
Now put s, for the sum of any number of square numbers, 
2 - = 2 
Whose sum is a square, and p, for their product, a, y and z any 
2°2 2 2 
three unknown square numbers; and then make s+a+y+z = 
* 6 3 
222 3 ; 2 SH+y+z 
pv y =, from this equation, « ————-—-, equate the nume- 
23 2 
py z—l 
2 2 
2 m-—~1 
rator to (y—z—s) , and tlie denominator to\ Qa,__ /; from the 
2 
Sz m—I 
, and from the second y == 
S+2 Qn px 


s 








first equation y = 
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2 
; m+ 1 Sz 
these values of y compared, give this equation, = 
2pmz z+8 











4 38 38 2 \? 2 
( m-+2m-+ 1+ 8pms+ 8pms ) +m-+1 
from which z = —; but 
4 pms 
in order that the value of z should be rational, we must equate 
the quantity under the vinculum to a square; that is, put 
3 32 2 


2 3 
=+ om. +1+8pms+8pms = (m+4 psm—1)" this equation solved 
givesm= 4 ps and this value substituted above gives z = 
| ae 


4 ps—l 

























, hence y and z become known in terms of p and s, 





4p s—l 
and consequently any number of squares can be obtained, whose 
sum and product shall be equal. For example, if we put s— 1, 
and p= 1, we have 1, 2401, 25 and 25, four of the required 











49 64 ) 
2 2 2 é 
numbers: again, if we put a= 9, b = 16, then s = 25, p = 
1800005 360001 38800000001 
144, then z = ————-, y  ————-, and a= —s; 
359999 14000 7775870400060 





hence we have five squares, 9, 16, arorood) 2, (Gen )* 


777587 04000 144000 






1800005 \ 2 ao. “ia S 
and (—Sac) 3 again, if a= 1,b= 2, thenv= 3 ands — 
3 
49, p= 16, and «, y and z become known, and then we shall 
9 9 





22232 3 2 2 . 
have six square numbers, a, 6, v, x, y, and z, to answer the con- 


ditions of the question, and so on to infinity, as required. 






Solution to Question Sd, of the December number, by Mr. Owen 
Reynolds, Professor of Mathematicks, Baltimore College. 
Put a = — . 58354, the cosine of 125°, 4%, b — —. 30901, 

the cosine of 108°, s =. 04303, and ec = . 99907, the sine and 

cosine of 2°. 28: put 2 = sine of the latitude, y = the sine 
VOR. 111. 20 
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Lh — 
2 4 ’ 
of the declination, rad . = 1, then (1—)~ = cosine of the la- 
2 
titude, and = x its tangent; also, (i—y)? = cosine of the 
——" a 
|—v 2 


declination, and yy = /its tangent: by spherics it will be as 


—— + ———— 








24 
[i-—g)” 
2 tt: g : ry a : 
rad. 1: , 4 j >= the sine of the 


3 F 
(I—w) (ley) (Ia) " (ly) 
suns ascensional diflerence; and asrad. 1: © 2 y : wy= the 
sine of his altitude at six; therefore, by trigonomety, and the 





22 1 

nature of the question, I find this equation, eyax--s. (1—ay) * 
xy : . . 

—< = —$ again by Emerson’s trigonometry, prop. 38, 


4 
uw 
| \ 
I find a- (l—a)* (l—y)° + wy =b, from this last equation 
2 2 


x)? 


} . , : 
-(l—y)° = b—ry, this substituted in the first equa- 


a 
221 


tion, gives cxry+s (l—w y) = axy, these two last equations 
bay 

properly ordered, and then solved, give x = + 64278, the na- 

tura! sine of 40°, the required latitude, and y= 20051, the na- 


tural sine of 11°- 24’, answering to April 20th, as required. 


MATHEMATICAL: QUESTIONS. 
Question Ist, by Mr. B. M*Gowan, Professor of Mathematicks. 
in the Warren Academy, New-York. 

A ship sailed from New-York, on the 27th of May, ona voy- 
age to China; and on the 30th the captain found that the sum of 
the distance sailed, departure, and difference of latitude, was 
432.2 miles; also, that the departurc multiplied by the natural 
sine of the course, was one third of the difference of latitude, 
multiplied by the natural sine of its complement: the latitude 
and longitude the ship was in are required? 


Question 2d, by Mr. William Forrest. Professor of Mathema- 
ticks, Manhattan School, New-York, 


Given one leg of a right angted spherical triangle, equal to 


76°, 52’, and the alternate segment of the liypothenuse, made by 
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en 


a perpendicular let fall thereon, from the right angle, equal to 
$°, 05’, to find the hypothenuse, and the other leg? 








Question Srd, by L. M. 


Given the side of a regular quindecagon, to be 15 perches, to 
find its area, without the aid of algebra, or a table of natural 
sines? 


Question 4th, by Mr. Owen Reynolds, Professor of Mathema- 
ticks and Natural Philosophy, Baltimore College. 

If Q, R, & S, be supposed to denote any given functions of 

the ordinate y of a curve, and the nature of the curve be re- 


quired; so that when the fluent of Q x, becomes equal to a given 


quantity, the fluent of R Ls may also become equal to another 


given quantity, and that of Sz, a maximum or minimum; then 


_. ~ pR+qS8, 
to answer all these limits, ,= —=—— where p and g are con- 
stant quantities: the demonstration is required? —Vide Simpson's 
Fluxions, Art. 422. 

(Mr. Reynolds states that this question was proposed by him, 
some time ago, ina Dublin Almanack, but that no solution was 
given to it previous to his leaving that City. ] 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 





M. Caner & Son, Philadelphia, have just published, “Reports of Deci- 
sions in the Supreme Court of the United States, for February Term 1816, 
By Henry Wheaton Esq.” These Reports are taken up where the Reports 
of Judge Cranch are terminated; so that the two works form a complete se- 
ries of the important decisions of that court. 

Also, “History of the United States, from their colonization by the En- 
glish, to the year 1808. By David Ramsay, Continued to the Treaty of 
Ghent, by the Revd. Samuel Stanhope Smith, D. D. & L. D. D. and other lite 
rary gentlemen. In 3 Vols. 8vo.” 

Also, “An Essay on Average, and on other subjects connected with the 
contract of Marine Insurance. By Robert Stephens, of Lloyds. From the 
2d. London Edition.” 
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They will publish in the course of the present month “A Journey through 
Albama, and other Provinces of Turkey in Europe and Asia, to Constanti- 
nople; in the years 1809 and 1810. By J.C. Hobhouse. In 2 Vols. with a 
volume of Plates.” 

They have in the Press—“Memoirs of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Knt. late 
President of the Royal Academy, containing original anecdotes of many 
distinguished persons, his cotemporaries; and a brief analysis of his dis- 
courses, to which are added, Varieties on Art. By James Northcote, R. A.” 

Also, “The Religious Olive Branch; or Faults on all sides.” By the wri- 
ter of the Political “Olive Branch.” If the writer should have managed 
this last undertaking with as much candour, impartiality and skill, as are 
displayed in the first, the publick may expect to see a work containing 
much useful instruction. It is intended to embellish the work with a con- 
siderable number of engravings, among the subjects of which, will be the 
following: 

“The Burning of John Huss and Jerome of Prague, by the Council of 
Constance.” 

“The Massacre of St. Bartholomew, and Charles IX. shooting down his 
Hugonot subjects.” 

“Ann Askew burning to death, under Edward VI.” 

“The Fusilade of a Field Meeting of Presbyterians, in Scotland, by Dal- 
ziel and Turner.” 

“The Execution of Maccail, a most estimable Scotch Preacher, by the 
iron boot and wedges.” 

“An auto de fe, at Madrid, of six men and women.” 

“The Execution of two Quakers, Robinson and Stevenson, at Boston, 
anno 1659.” 


% 
nee 


Epwanp Litrtz, & Co. Portland, have lately published “The Village; a 
Poem. With an Appendix.” As we shall hereafter review this poem, we 
shall only say, for the present, that it will be read with pleasure, by all who 
relish the sententious morality of Cowper—who love character rather than 
passion—or who prefer good sense, and a chaste, uniform correctness to fire 
and fancy. Itevinces, indeed, a strength of thought, a vigour and manli- 
ness of character, which entitle the author to our strongest commendations. 





Scaatrren & Macnp, Baltimore, have just published a new edition of the 
“Views of Louisiana; containing geographical, statistical and historical no- 
tices of that vast and important portion of America. By H. M. Bracken- 
ridge, Esquire.” 


—— 


*Josrra Cveurne, Baltimore, has just published a Second Edition, revised 
and corrected, of the “History of the late war, between the United States 
and Great Britain. Containing a minute account of the various military and 
naval operations, Illustrated with plates. By H. M. Bracxsxriper, Fse” 
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We regret that these works appeared too late to allow us an opportunity of 
doing more, in the present number, than giving a bare notice of their pub- 
lication. We shall take an early occasion to speak of them more at large. 










Coats & Maxwett, Baltimore, have just published a work entitled “A 
course of Legal Study, respectfully addressed to the students of Law, 
throughout the United States, by Davin Horrman, Esq. Professor of Law 
in the University of Maryland.” 











Thomas Kirk and Thomas R. Mercien, New-York, Moses Thomas, and 
M. Carey, and Son, Philadelphia, Wells and Lilly, Boston, and Coale and 
Maxwell, Baltimore, have just published a Third Canto to Childe Harold’s, 
Pilgrimage, and other poems, by Lord Byfon. We have just had time to 
look over this poem in a hasty manner; but we have seen enough to justify 
us in saying, that Lord Byron has fully redeemed his reputation from the dis- 
grace of some of his late effusions. 



















Bensamin Epes, Baltimore, has issued proposals for publishing by sub- 
scription “Noah: a poem in four cantos, together with a number of miscel- 
laneous effusions, By Paul Allen, Esq.” From the high attainments, cor- 
rect taste, and sound judgment of the author, in general literature, we 
doubt not, that this poem will add another wreath to the rising glory of our 
eountry. We trust, that the accustomed liberality of our citizens, will en - 
sure its speedy publication. 


REPOSITORY. 


Original Poetry—For the Portico. 
LINES TO POTTSGROVE: 


Upon a Return to the Country—By Mrs. Rebecca Smith. 
(Concluded from page 81. ) 


And dost thou still, OQ Memory! lead on 
My poor torn heart, to dwell on other scenes, 
Scenes, where a gleam of hope but served to show, 
More deep, more dreadful, the surrounding gloom! 
Then be it so:—But aid me to retrace 

The lingering hours of anguish and suspense, 
Which marked my sad existence, and recal 
The heart-affecting moment, when with tears, 
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The tears of mingled love, concern, and woe, 
In the soft features of my infant’s face, 
I traced his father’s image, painful bliss! 
My fond soul clung t’ my babe as its last source 
Of joy, a treasure rescued from thewreck 
Of every happiness.—O! what a tie 
Was this to earth! a tie most dear, to bind 
My wishes to a world, they else had loathed! 
With what unwearied, kind solicitude, 
I watched my darling! if with flowing tears 
I gazed upon his slumbers, his sweet smiles, 
Awakening, dispelled the gloom, and soothed 
To melting tenderness, his mother’s pangs! 
Most fair he flourished; I beheld with joy 
The growth of beauty in his tender form; 
And in the dawnings of his infant mind, 
Saw every charm my warm desires could crave. 
Four years he blessed my arms; reviving hope 
Dawned on my bosom, if regret prevailed, 
And swelled the starting tear, his little heart, 
That glowed with sensibility unequalled, 
Would instant catch the sympathetiek gloom: 
His little hand would wipe away the tear, 
And in the strains of innocence and love, 
He'd tell, how he would be my comforter. 
Smiles too, of artless joy illumed his face, 
When pleasure brightened mine. Oh! who can tell 
How this sweet innocent enwrapped my heart! 
Ye, who ne’er knew the feelings of a mother; 
A widowed mother for her only child; 
Deem not th’ extreme affection which absorbed 
My soul and left it without other sense 
Of comfort; deem it not too criminal, 
Ye childish moralists, formal and severe! 
Ah! if sinful, how great my punishment! 
This child, this darling of my doating heart, 
Pride of my hopes, babe of my anxious cares, 
Is snatched forever from my sight! these fond arms 
Circled the pale form, with a last embrace, 
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In nature’s parting pang; these eyes beheld 

‘The short breath quiver on his dying lips, 

And saw the smile of love beam on his face, 
Though half extinguished by the damps of death;— 
That smile of tenderness ineffable, 

Nature’s last effort to revive and soothe 

His agonizing Mother.— 






















Oh life! —Oh being! 
How closely art thou linked to this poor frame, 
That shocks of anguish, deep and exquisite, 
Beyond expression, cannot set thee free! 

What art thou now to me? a dreary void, 

Lost to enjoyment, and without a hope, 

T° engage thy aims, and smooth thy rugged path! 
Forever lost that Union of the sou!, 

Which in the bonds of pure connubial love 
Refines Earth’s brighest joys: forever lost, 

The soothing charm of infantine endearment; 
Fled with my little love-taught comforter; 

And the dear interest which th’ extended view 

Of his well being gave the future hour. 

Thy power, too, Memory! the present gloom, 
Contrasted with the blessings once so dear; 

And dread anticipation paints the scene 

Of future life, still teeming with distress. 

Yet, blessed Father! thy love o’er my dark soul 
Can shed a cheering ray, dispel the gloom, 

And raise the eye of Faith, to hope, to heaven. 
Through deep affliction, thou hast led my views, 
From the dear ties of an ensnaring world, 

To turn to thee, my only certain hope, 

My only refuge for eternal rest. 

Complete, my God, the work thou hast begun; 
Oh! heal the heart which thou hast deeply pierced; 
And calm the mind, calamity has shaken! 
Amusement, pleasure, gayety, and youth, 

The charms of fashion, and the spirit’s dance, 
Have lost the power to please, and stand no more 
In competition with my love to thee! 
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But aid my struggling heart, to sacrifice 

Its cherished sorrows; and to lean on thee, 

In peaceful resignation to thy will! 

And ye, dear scenes! sacred once to love's delight, 
To mellow sorrows now; shall not your tranquil shades. 
Shed a congenial calm upon my mind, 

When rising on devotion’s ardent wing, 

I trace the Almighty’s forming band in all! 
Beloved ye'll ever be, for here entomb’d 

Lie the dear relicks of my fondest ties; 

And here, when this poor breast shall cease to beat. 
And these sad weeping eyes shall weep no more. 
My weary limbs shail join their native dust! 

For ever will I welcome your retreat, 

Sweet smiling village of content and peace! 

From scenes of gayety, my heart rejects, 

And nourish with enthusiasm fond, 

Tho’ painful, the remembrance of my woes! 

And may one strength’ning beam of light Divine. 
Aid the great conflict, and sustain my hopes, 

On him, whose promise is immutable, 

‘To soar beyond this shatlowy vale of tears, 

On wings of flame, and pious rapture’s prayer, 

To those fair regions of immortal day, 

Where inexhausted love shall ever bloom. 


a 
FRAGMENT IN IMITATION OF BYRON. 


Ilis look gave battle: and his dark-eye shone 
With that cool spirit which disdains to speak: 
it flash’d such purpose!—not to man alone 
The purport of its fiery gleam was known; en 
A passing sound was heard between a shriek, | 
And that cold stifled sob, that spirits speak: 

It pass’d so slowly on the gusty wind 

It seem’d to drag along—and far behind, 

Came a deep burst: a wild unearthly break; 
Length’ning along: like Slaughter’s trumpet shake. 
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He smote his shield: anon the bugle sounded! — 

His hand was twisted in his chargers main: 

Another blast!—away that young man bounded 

And swept his whirlwind course across the plain. 

A pause:—but still his blood-red streaming plume 
Burnt like a howring fame amid that gloom; 

Like that wild-tossing flame that shakes its light 

O’er the Destroying Angel in his flight: 

A bloody meteor, as it wraps the head 

Of him who smites the living and the dead. 

He stretchd his crimson blade; its naked glow 

Flung back its gleaming on his lifted brow: 

Twas terrible—decided—stern, and dark; 

Unlighted, Mercy! by thy faintest spark. 

His lightly-vaulting, armour-girded form 

Shone like a youthful Genius of the storm; 

That form alone seemed young:—that high-wrought face 
Wore Passion’s desperate, perpetual trace. 

His arm is bared:—his sabre wheels again: 

Its sweep hath pass’d:—but still a track of light 

Tells that it met another in its might: 

That flash—that light—that keen edged sabres sweeps 
Hath sent his shouting thunders on the foe. 

Now all is still—no clamour—deadly; deep: 

Each seeks the stillest passage for his blow: 

Each thrusts with cool precision at the heart; 

And sees, without one thought, that soul depart 
‘That stands opposed to his:—no bitter taunt 

Curls the mustachio’d lip: no coward vaunt, 

When death hath struck the heart he could not daunt: 
Nor yet, one tear falls o’er the vanquished foe. 
They’ve conquer’d:—'tis enough:—nor would they know 
What were his rank—or who had struck the blow; 
Enough for them, the opposing arm lies low. 

Each scorn’d to beg the life he could not give; 

And unsuccessful:—he disdain’d to live. 

No flashing of artillery was there: 

No thunder-clap roll’d grateful long that lines 

Nought but that steely-clashing when Despair 

Wakes her own light’ning with her sabre shine. A. 
VOR. III. Ql 


————— . SD 
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MUSICK. 


Spirit of Nature! Musick is thy own; 
‘The string is wak’d for thee, and thee alone: 
When fancied spirits wander o’er the wire, 

‘Yo strike wild strains upon the wizard lyre, 

For thee it sounds! thy honour is the theme, 

In reason’s calmest hour, or passion’s wildest dream. 
Is musick sacred? Yes! to Nature true, 

Its voice is rais*d to pay the homage due. 

The parent owns its offspring, asks its aid: 
Nature demands; by song the debt is paid: 

Sacred to Nature, holy in her fane, 

But little dear to Heaven, an earthly strain. 
When Musick’s voice hangs on the zephyr’s wing, 
Tell me does Heaven answer to the string? 

When sweetly floats the trembling of the lyre, 
Burns in our bosoms a celestial fire? 

No! love is kindled—earthly passions melt, 

We seem in Heaven—but not a God is felt! 

When too, the deep-ton’d organ swells sublime, 
And leads our souls beyond the reach of time, 
High oer the earth—amid yon etherous air, 

‘Fo drink the lucid stream of Musick there, 

Say, do we feel that intercourse which binds 

The majesty above to earthly minds?— 

Alas! *tis earthly—Musick cannot move 

The soul to taste the sweets of Heaven’s love. 

There are who bend beneath Contrition’s rod, 

Clasped with cold fetters in Despair’s abode, 
Sinking with years ere manhood knows its prime, 
Dreading eternity, and loathing time— 

Think ye! Oh think ye! that the sacred strain 
Can swell their joy, or soothe their freezing pain? 
‘Though Davides harp, the demon could appal, 
‘That maddened in the breast of gloomy Saul; 
Though he on whom the moon has fabled power, 
Feels Musick lighten up the darkling hour, 
Yet to their souls who court een Madness? sway; 
Musick is ray.ess—brings no summer ray. 
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The lightest sounds that meet a lady’s ear, 
The deepest tones that sweil the hidden tear, 
Affect not him who looks above for aid, 
To whose dimm’d eye all terrene objects fade, 
Too high his hope, too great his woe for earth: 
Shall Musick give the joys of Heaven birth? 

There are from whom the load of guilt has fled, 
Whose wounds have clos’d, which cruelly have bled, 
To them the brightest glories spread their blaze, 
Earth flies, and angels meet their ardent gaze. 
For these too, Musick has no holy charm, 
Its pleasures cloy them, and its sweets alarm. 
When Evening?s stilling mantle shrouds the sky, 
We slowly tread, and oft the lengthen’d sigh 
Breaks forth to tell how pensively the heart 
Dreams on the joys from which it dreads to part; 
Then purity can feel such bliss divine, 
As needs no increase by the heathen Nine. 
The morning stars in sweet communion sang, 
The vaulted universe accordant rang, 
The pensile spheres that through their orbits fly, 
Still chant their musick in the azure sky, 
The good man feels inspir’d, a soft control, 
That whelms in trancing pleasure all his soul, 
He holds sweet converse with the powers above, 
And quafts the rich stream of his father’s love, 
Yes! from the wild harp, or the organ’s sound, 
He turns away: it throws a damp around. 

Musick is Nature’s, Julia! she expires 
Her softest breath upon the elastick wires. 
I bend in love’s idolatry to thee! 
I breathe the warm vow of the devotee! 
Bring then the harp—Oh! I would raise the strain, 




































And be again the enthusiast. and again, Sy DENHAM, 
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A translation of the beautiful simile in the first act of the “Pastor Fide” 
ef Guarini, which commences with these Lines: 


Come in vago giardin rosa gentile, 
Che ne le verde sue tenere spoglie 
Fur dianzi era rinchiusa. 
As in the gay parterre, or cultur’d walk, 
A rose-bud blossoms on the parent stalk, 
Unknown, unnoted, whilst nocturnal hours 
Shed dewy freshness on the fields and bowers; 
Its tender foliage safe as yet, between 
A ruder foliage of protecting green— 
When the first sun beams through the eastern haze, 
Pour forth their mild obliquity of rays, 
Behold! endued with life, and joy and sense, 
The bud expands with gentle violence, 
Bursts the green bands, with genial warmth imprest, 
And spreads the full carnation of its breast: 
Whence murmuring bees in airy triumph share 
The nectar’d fragrance, which they rifled there— 
If gatherd then—magnificently sweet! 
But, should it feel the fierce meridian heat, 
No more it freshens with the evening dew, 
But withers on the stalk, where late it grew, 
, And the rose falling with the falling sun, 
? You scarce could dare to say, “This once was one.” 
So the soft virgin, whilst a mother’s care 
Screens her young thought from man’s pernicious snare, 
Shuts up, with something too of self-control, 
The sensual avenues which reach the souls 
But should she look uito a lover’s eves, 
Or breathe the deep contagion of his sighs, 
*T.s inward peace and happiness no more, 
dut tumult reigns, where passion slept before. 





1And the rose falling, with the falling sun. 
In this line, there is the same cadence, as in the original. 


i: de al cader del sole.” 


2 You scarce could dare to say “this once was one.” 
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Then, if a virgin modesty conceal, 

Or fear forbid, what love would fain reveal, 
The silent victim lab’ring to suppress 
Desires, indulgence only can make less, 
Her bloom is wasted in consuming tears, 
And lost the promise too, of riper years. 





































Baltimore, January 4, 1817. St. p. re Caper. 


A Twelfth-night Ode—By a Gentleman of Annapolis, 

TO THE QUEEN. 

The social season once again 

Decrees another Queen to reign; 

And fashion’s law again demands 

The sceptre pass to other hands. 

What tho no pageant’s idle rite 

May cloud the pleasures of the nights 

Or solemn pomp with form demure 

Attend this new investiture; 

Or ceremonial, light and vain 

May usher in the fairy reign: 

Still not unmark’d the scene must be 

By innocent festivity. 

Around in social order plae’d 

With beauty’s loveliest blushes gracrd, 

As angels, or as seraphs bright, 

Or flowers beneath the lunar light; 

These fair retiring maids array 

To shed around a brighter day. 

But who is she, the chosen fair, 

Destin’d to fill the royal chair? 

Born to preside in fashions sphere, 

Unrivall’d, and without compeer, 

Whose modest guise devoid of art, 

Wins homage from the coldest heart. 

Oh! know her by her eye of blue, 

Of Heaven’s own bright cerulean hue, 

Whose temper’d fire, and chasten’d ray 

The feelings of her soul display, 
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Oh! know her by that varying grace, 
That changeful magick of the face; 


Those charms which fiercest hearts control 
Those looks which reach, and meet the soul. 


Such are the charms that grace the maid 
To whom our homage must be paid. 
Then take the crown to thee decree’d, 
Thy merit’s and thy beauty’s meed; 
For ne’er was maid more fit to rule 
O’er beauty’s, and o'er fashion’s school. 
And so may many a blissful dav 

Bear witness to thy lenient sway; 

May never line of grief or care 

Be stamp’d upou that forehead fair, 
But may you still delighted rove 

Through fancies fairy scenes of love, 
And dwell on new delight to be 

And hours of hope and extacy! 

And e’er another here preside, 

Be crown’d some faithful lover's bride! 


TO DOUBT. 

I’ve felt my heart grow strangely cold, 

And sink as tho’ its’ pulses slept; 
When ’neath thy shadowy palls damp fold, 
I’ve felt thine unrelenting hold 
At midnight—and have waked and wept. 
I’ve lived to see thy damps dispell’d; 

Thy mystic frost bands all decay; 
And those despotic phantoms quell’d 
‘That o’er its’ throbs dominion held; 

Like night-snows at the smile of day. 
Among my hopes too early blown 

Still one is left—its hermit glow 

In solitude shines lovelier tho’ 
And warmer:—like those flowers I've known 
Mid cold dark wastes neglected strown; 
Retired.—and blooming, tho’ alone: 
violet hope enshrined in snore, 
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